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REVIEWS 


On the Reform of Prisons in France—[De la 
Réforme des Prisons, Sc.) By M. L. M. 
Moreau-Christophe, Inspector-General of Pri- 
sons. Paris, Huzard; London, Bossange & Co. 


Ina recent gossiping article on the Westminster 
Review, we took occasion to object to a censure, 
there passed, against the Statistical Society, for 
excluding from its Transactions all questions of 
opinion ; and the volume now before us affords 
astriking example of the danger of an opposite 
course. In the limited space which we could 
then spare, we were compelled to confine our- 
selves to the mere consideration of policy; but 
policy alone is far from containing the whole 
objection against the course recommended by the 
reviewer. The Statistical Society was formed 
for the purpose of collecting and tabulating facts ; 
and, in the first instance at least, they were pre- 
cluded from much reasoning: for we must possess 
facts before we can reason upon them; and of all 
reasonings, there are none more mischievously 
fallacious, than hasty generalizations from scanty 
mises. It is in the mixed facts of statistics, 
most emphatically, thatone swallow doesnot make 
asummer; and that the trite adage of “ the more 
haste the worse speed,” is epenety applicable. 
Itmay, indeed, be doubted, whether the business 
of theorizing on statistical facts does not re- 
quire another species of intellect, from that em- 
ployed in their collection: for though some 
exercise of imagination is demanded to place the 
materials in many various aspects, in order to 
separate the accidental from the essential,— 
though some theorizing is required in deter- 
nining the intrinsic value of the data, so that 
the particulars grouped together may be ascer- 
tained to be of the same order,—yet in the ap- 
plication of results to practical science and phi- 
losophy, a still higher quality of intellect must 
be brought to bear on the subject. Instances, 
itis true, are not wanting, among statistical 
writers, of the union of the very highest intel- 
kctual endowments, with the patience and as- 
siduity requisite in the collector; yet we are 
inclined to think the combination by no means 
common : we frequently meet, at least, with in- 
stances of crude and hasty generalizations drawn 
in statistical works, which tend to lower their 
character, and detract from their utility. 

Be that, however, as it may, we have before us 
arather striking example of the dangers arising 
from a misapplication of theory, and of a con- 
fidence in certain deductions from statistical ele- 
ments, which seems to us singularly misplaced. 
This, indeed, is one of those books which beget a 
suspicion that tables lend themselves to every 
theory ; that their results are data of so mixed 
a character, that they may be brought to jus- 
tify, with much apparent accuracy, very oppo- 
site conclusions, according as they are regarded 
from different points of view. To make our 
meaning clear by a familiar example, it has been 
shown, from statistical evidence, that in the 
departments of France in which education is 
the most widely diffused, crime is also the 
most prevalent ; and it has accordingly been in- 
ferred that education is unfavourable to morality. 
Now, for the legitimate formation of any such 
deduction, these tables, as we once before inciden- 
tally observed, are both redundant and deficient : 
~deficient, inasmuch as they do not explain what 
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the thing, education, really is, which forms the 
basis of the arrangement, and on which the 
reasoning is founded: instead of comprehend- 
ing utilities, it may, in fact, embrace not only 
mere idle instruction, but instruction positively 
mischievous. On the other hand, the tables 
are redundant, because they supply many more 
facts than that merely of education, which, 
because they are not set down in the bond, 
and so denominated, are overlooked by the 
reader. ‘Thus, for instance, the French depart- 
ments which happen to abound both in educa- 
tion and in crime, abound also in population, and 
in social energy. There is in these districts, more 
general activity, more rapid circulation of wealth, 
and therefore more materials for crime—more 
inequality of fortunes, and therefore more temp- 
tation to crime; but, above all, and beyond all, 
there is greatly more self-denial, more industry, 
more domestic trials, more economy, order, and 
virtue of every sort, that more than compensate 
the large amount of crime, which, taken alone, 
looks so formidable. All these things are neg- 
lected, because they are not included by name 
in the census; and because the cipher of crime 
happens to be higher than was anticipated, 
the proportion of criminality is taken as high 
also: the whole amount, too, is charged against 
education ; whereas it is obviously attributable 
to many particulars with which education has 
nothing whatever todo. To sophisms of this 
kind, but not always: so glaring.and obvious, 
the reasonings from tables are singularly ex- 
posed ; and, without the greatest care, they are 
all but inevitable. A society like the Statistical 
may therefore have acted wisely in avoiding a 
snare, which might, with all their caution, have 
operated to detract from the personal consi- 
deration of the members, and from that of the 
science which they meet to promote. They may 
have consulted the best interests of their associ- 
ation, by abjuring the dangerous éclat of hurried 
discoveries, which often turn out eventually to 
have more brilliancy than solidity. 

In the volume of Mons. Moreau-Christophe, 
the errors of this description abound ; and, in- 
deed, it has seldom been our misfortune to see 
statistics more abused than in its pages. The 
tables of Guerry and others, in relation to crime, 
form the subject of the early part of the work; 
and they are brought forward, compared, and 
analyzed, as the basis of a practical superstruc- 
ture, which the author attempts to raise in his 
succeeding pages. This superstructure, con- 
taining some absolute, some relative, and some 
partial truths, abounds with the most incanse- 
quent contradictions: very often the deductions 
are illogically drawn from the premises, and still 
more frequently are wholly independent of them. 
With an ostentatious scaffoldage, indeed, of sta- 
tistical preliminaries, and a vast parade of order 
and arrangement, there is really very little de- 
pendence of part upon part. Views are put forth, 
and dogmas asserted, to suit the prevailing idea of 
the moment, and then are apparently forgotten ; 
for they do not prevent the subsequent introduc- 
tion of other propositions, wholly incompatible 
with the first. There is, in fact, very little con- 
nexion between the premises advanced in the 
earlier portions of the work, and the practical 
conclusions which close the volume; and it is 
not difficult to perceive that the author might 
as effectually, and as satisfactorily, have advo- 
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cated his peculiar system of prison discipline, 
without more philosophy than belongs to what 
may be called the common-sense view of the 
subject. 

With due limitation of mode and degree, 
there is perhaps truth in his leading idea. 
The horrible and atrocious punishments of the 
Middle Ages had roused the thinking portion 
of mankind during the eighteenth century, to 
a powerful re-action ; and the subsequent pro- 
gress of legislation has been ante not only 
by a gradual mitigation of penal codes, but by 
a change in the theory of the science itself. 
In all changes of this kind, there is a certain 
liability to exaggeration; and there seems to be 
the best ground ;for believing with the author, 
that mischief has arisen from Utopian notions 
respecting the reform of criminals, which have 
hurried philanthropists into prison-arrangements 
which act as a positive premium to offences, and 
are, pro tanto, a discouragement to honesty and 
innocence.. However desirable it may be that 
the evil tendencies of criminals should be eradi- 
cated ,by the discipline applied under penal in- 
flictions,—and however certain it is, that adver- 
sity and suffering (especially at the hands of a 
fellow-creature,) instead of softening, harden 
the heart—that gentleness is more winning than 
severity,—yet none but enthusiasts and fanatics 
will admit the possibility, in the present condition 
of society, of dispensing altogether with the in- 
fluence of example, by divesting the gaol of all 
its terrors. To make good a proposition thus 
self-evident, there certainly was little need of the 
light of statistical tables ; and it is doubly unfor- 
tunate that they should be pressed into the service, 
when the data sought do not result from their 
employment, and when the reasonings founded 
upon them are inconsequent and inconclusive. 


To go through the loose and often contradic- 
tory positions, arrived at in the present volume, 
would require more space than lies at our dis- 
position. The “ post hoc, ergo propter hoc,” is 
the besetting sin of the entire work. The author, 
in considering the cause of crime, looks for it 
successively in irreligion, ignorance, egoism, con- 
tagious imitation, vicious institutions, &c.; and 
to each, in turn, he seems to attribute the princi- 
pal blame. On the other hand, in touching on the 
relapses of criminals after punishment, he lays 
equal stress upon the destitution of the released 
prisoner. There can be no dispute, that the 
absence of the means of support is the one great 
cause of these reiterated offences, which absorbs 
all others; and it is equally clear, that with all the 
religion, education, sociality, &c. in the world, 
the released prisoner must often repeat his dis- 
honesty, or starve. But even of the first faults 
of offenders, it is equally true that position in 
society is their dominant cause. If, in point 
of fact, the poor furnish the great mass of cri- 
minality, it must follow that there is some- 
thing in their condition which occasions this pe- 
culiarity. In so far, then, they are not respon- 
sible and free agents: the irreligion, ignorance, 
&c. are then mere secondary causes, and penal 
infliction is at once undeserved and wabdlieey 
tial on them: it is, therefore, a great misfortune 
to society, and a cruelty to the individuals, to 
visit their offences, as the author recommends, 
with vindictive punishment. But it is not alone 
on the pauper and the labourer that this weight 
of poverty falls. De Lamartine is quoted for 
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an instance of the pressure of poverty on pro- 
fessional life. ‘Thirty-three millions of po- 
pulation,” he says, “will support thirty-three 
thousand medical men, and as many lawyers. 
To keep up this number, 1,320 students should 
enter on the study of law, and as many of me- 
dicine, every year. Unfortunately, the young 
men turned out of the schools annually, amount 
to double or triple that number.” Now, ifthis be 
true, these supernumeraries must lose caste, and 
displace an equal number in the lower depart- 
ments of life, or starve ; and, in this attempt, some 
roportionate quantity of crime becomes an all but 
inevitable consequence. If it be so, how large 
must be the discount upon the tables of offences, 
which have been brought forward, to accuse other 
causes, and to justify vindictive punishment. 

There is, however, a class ofcrimes (those against 
the person) which are less directly connected 
with poverty ; but these also have their neces- 
sitated preliminaries. Among them, the author 
notices the very singular tendency, which is de- 
veloped in society under certain circumstances, to 
imitate atrocious deeds; and which he rightly attri- 
butes to a fundamental law of the nervous system. 
This law also operates extensively in producing 
imitative suicide. Of the influence of imitation, 
two strange instances, among others, may be 
quoted. Under the empire, a soldier killed 
himself in a particular sentry-box ; and imme- 
diately many others acquired the suicidal mono- 
mania, and chose this box for the scene of self- 
destruction. The box was in consequence burned, 
and the imitation at once ceased. Again, an in- 
valided soldier hung himself at a particular door ; 
in a fortnight afterwards, twelve other invalids 
chose the same door for the same purpose. The 
gate was then walled up, and the hanging ceased 
to be epidemic in the hospital. These things 
are not peculiar to Frenchmen. It is notorious 
in our own country, that instances of rare 
offences, remarkable for their atrocity, for some 
singularity in their mode of execution, or other- 
wise calling largely on the public attention, are 
uniformly followed up by successive iterations 
of the crime, referable to the imitative propen- 
sity: they become the fashion, and continue to 
be committed, until public curiosity ceases on 
the subject, or the notion is superseded by some- 
thing else. This was the case with Burking, 
and with some other cases of novel criminality, 
which might easily be recalled to the reader's 
recollection. 

We are further reminded by the author, that 
sex exercises the most powerful influence on the 
amount of crimes against the person; and that 
even the seasons are not indifferent to the result. 
Neither is race to be overlooked in the estimate 
of predisposing causes. ‘ An organic difference, 
native or acquired, operates, and makes itself 
felt in France, notwithstanding the new admi- 
nistrative divisions established at the revolution. 
Under similar circumstances, the Basque or the 
Languedocian will act differently from the Nor- 
man ; the Breton differently from the Auvergnat. 
These provincial differences are the base of many 
popular proverbs,” &c. Yet is it after whole 
pages filled with details of a similar tendency, 
that the author arrives at the following maxim: 
—‘ For I beg you to remark it, pity for the 
wicked is cruelty to the good; and when we 
spare the blood of the criminal, it is innocent 
blood that is sacrificed.” It is impossible to 
carry a non sequitur further. 

The doctrine that connects the existence of 
crime with certain extrinsic influences, over 
which the individual has little or no control, and 
militates so directly against this “ spilling of cri- 
minal blood,” is not inadvertently adopted by the 
author. It is the assumed basis of much of his 
subsequent reasoning. ‘The causes of crime, he 
says, are irreligion, ignorance, the contagion of 


example, vicious institutions, existing prejudices 
against all criminals which, after the completion 
of their punishment, exclude them from social 
life, &c. While these causes remain in opera- 
tion, all punishment tending merely to convert 
the criminal must, he supposes, be ineffectual. 
Here, then, he asserts, is the subject of reform. 
Prevent crime, if you will, by eliminating its 
precursors, and by indisposing the innocent for 
its commission; but to look for the reformation 
of the condemned criminal is idle, as long as he 
is to be abandoned to the circumstances which 
enforce a relapse. Look not, therefore, to hu- 
manizing the wretch by kindness; but make the 
most of him as an example to others, by the 
rigour of your discipline. Such is the train of 
the author’s argument. 

It is very easy to say prevent crime, inculcate 
religion, dispel ignorance, reform the vices of 
your institutions, abandon your prejudices. All 
this sounds perfectly well; but is it feasible? 
“Give me,” says the author himself, “a good 
moral education, and I will give you a good 
society : give me a good society, ol I will give 
you a good education. It is in this circle that 
the future generations must run for ever.” Nor 
| is this the greatest difficulty: do what you will 
to break through this circle, you will (continues 
the author) do nothing till you remove distress 
from the shoulders of the people. ‘ Would you 
improve the morality of society, ensure its phy- 
sical prosperity ; would you improve the mora- 
lity of the individual, assure him labour and 
bread.” All the assassins who have attacked 
the life of the king, (remarks Mons. Granier de 
Cassagnac,) were workmen, and chiefly work- 
men without employ. The crime of the regicide, 
like all others, masters its subject through his 
hunger. The prisons and the hulks are (with a 
few rare exceptions) peopled from the very lowest 
classes, whose existence is utterly precarious.”’+ 
Here, indeed, is a great abstract truth; but, in 
this author’s hands, it is utterly barren. The 
people, it is perfectly true, require, at the hands 
of their governors, justice ; and if they had it, 
they would stand little in need of charity. Had 
every species of labour its full reward,—were all 
men really equal before the law,—there would 
be little need of state education, religious or in- 
tellectual; no need of (our author’s new panacea) 
a state press; little need of state hospitals, or 
state penitentiaries. But how is this justice to 
rbe attained ?—with all our revolutions and all 
our improvements, are we nearer to a millen- 
nium of good government than ever? If the 
sky should fall, (says the proverb,) we shall 
have larks for supper; but till it falls, we must 
catch them for ourselves, or go without : and so, 
while society is what it is, the imprisoned cri- 
minal should be the subject of another—a higher 
interest—than that which attaches to his cha- 
racter of a scare-crow. ‘This, as it seems to us, 
is the legitimate consequence of the author’s pre- 
liminaries. But he draws the very opposite deduc- 
tion. Admitting the remoteness of any probability 
of reforming society, he jumps to the conclusion, 
that for the repression of crime, punishment is the 
only available instrument; and that the danger 
incurred by society from the crime, is the only’ 
measure of the degree of penal infliction. This, 
it is averred, is the Utilitarian theory; but, like 
most other errors attributed to the Utilitarians, 
it is an abusive application of their doctrine. 
Our author asserts, and on statistical data, that 
the successive relaxations of the penal code have 
been followed by a progressive increase of crime; 

t Apropos to this remark, our author observes,—Fieschi 
easily found five hundred francs for the construction of his 
infernal machine; had he sought them of the government 
for the construction of a useful novelty, he would have 
been refused. What does Mons. Moreau-Christophe mean 
by this sneer? If that it is the duty of government to 


turn money-lenders with a view to prevent crime, he has 
much to learn. 











and he argues that utility, therefore, requires, 
recurrence to measures of greater severity, But 
before we consent to such a conclusion, he mug 
satisfy us that all the occasional incitements ty 
crime have remained stationary in the interval, 
and that there are no circumstances to interfer, 
with the strictness of his inference. The ex. 
perience of England in the case of forgery lies 
wholly against severity; and common sense has 
declared, that it is not the amount alone of , 
punishment, but its promptness and certainty, 
that deter. 

Notwithstanding, however, all that has 
ceded, it is obvious that the author has, in re: ity, 
derived these consequences from another ante. 
cedent, namely, from his religious notions cop. 
cerning the sin of crime, and concerning atone. 
ment by means of punishment. “Christianity,” he 
observes, “turns repentance to a very different 
moral account than prison philanthropy would 
aim at; it desires that penance shall be the 
punishment as well as the remedy for sin, and it 
is in recalling the expiations required by the 
penitentiary canons of the church that the Coun. 
cil of Trent calls penance (with the Fathers) a 
painful and laborious baptism. All is pain in 
this baptism,” &c. Thus, too, in the following 
passage we have the religious notion of responsi- 
bility before God confounded with the civil 
obligations of society towards its component 
members. ‘ The penalty being in itself an evil 
merited by the perpetrator of the crime, its mea- 
sure can only be found in the nature of the 
offence.” This remark, quoted with praise from 
Rossi, and adopted by the author as a conse 
quence of his argument, is in direct opposition 
to utility, as a measure of punishment : the idea 
of merit attaches, and can attach only to the mo- 
tives, and not to the act itself, with which alone 
society has to do. Merit involves also the idea 
of vengeance, and not simply that of danger to 
society, as the measure of infliction. A simple act 
of ingratitude may merit more punishment than 
a penal offence ;—that is, it may imply more 
depravity, and offend our moral apprehensions, 
provoking deeper resentment. It is indeed quite 
clear that the author, in appealing to utility, is 
deeply convinced that the suffering inflicted on 
society by a crime is repaid by the suffering in- 
flicted on the criminal by the law; and that 
humanity gains by two measures of evil being 
substituted for one. This is a doctrine not only 
at direct war with almost all the facts brought 
into evidence in the preceding pages, but it leads 
to consequences of a much wider influence, than 
the system for the sake of which it is advanced. 

But if all that has gone before were perfectly 
true, it would not be the less proper to combine 
the punishment necessary for example, with a 
wise and well-directed effort at ameliorating the 
morals of the prisoner, and a just regard to the 
interests of humanity as it is represented by the 
convict. The practical purpose of the volume is 
to recommend increased severity of prison disci- 
pline, a total isolation of the prisoner in solitary 
confinement, and a close assimilation of the 
convict’s position to that of the monks living 
under the institutions of La Trappe. Now, ad- 
mitting even that this is no more than is due to 
the demerits of the criminal, still it remains to be 
ascertained whether it tends to convert the re- 
probate, and whether it be not essentially cruel. 
If, indeed, it be neither the one nor the other, 
it is as fit to form a part of the penitentiary, as 
of the penal system ; if it be either or both, then 
it is equally unfit for both systems alike. “To 
repress and to punish,” says our author, (and it 
is one of his main propositions,) “is the end of 
the imprisonment of the convict; to moralize and 
prevent, is the object of schools, colleges, asylums, 
preachings, catechizings, &c. : let us not confound 
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objects cannot be rendered compatible? or rather, 
has it not been proved that severity of punish- 
ment is hostile to the convict’s reform, and in- 
jurious to the moral feeling of the public? 

As to the relative merits of solitary confine- 
ment and its antagonist systems, we cannot now 
afford time for a word. All that we shall at pre- 
sent contend for is, that the q.e.d. doesnot depend 
upon the arguments raised by our author; that 
in making use of statistical data, he frequently 
mistakes the value and bearing of his facts ; that 
his deductions are one-sided, and often ex- 
aggerated ; and that he is too rhetorical and de- 
clamatory in the expression of his thoughts, to 
be capable of assigning to mixed phenomena 
their proper value. It is not, however, on this 
account that we would denounce the work as 
wholly useless; far from it: the author is aman 
of experience, and he has brought together a 
great deal of curious matter, which, in the hands 
of a severer reasoner, may be turned to profit. 
His book is suggestive, and its very errors may 
b the ion of useful deductions to the 

rienced reader. His views, as we have said, 
are not always deficient in truth, though he may 
not work that truth out to its proper consequence ; 
and there is occasionally much caustic though 
quiet sarcasm in his notices of the errors of his 
opponents in theory. The following description, 
for example, has its originals in other countries 
besides France :—“ Philanthropists have said 
that the prisoner is more unhappy than culpable, 
more to be pitied than blamed. Punishment, they 
assert, should be directed less to pain, than to 
moralize him. The prison gates open before their 
Christian charity ; and they are prodigal of their 
attentions, their kindnesses, their counsels to the 
prisoners, whom they regard as so many sick 
souls to be cured by moral remedies, They 
set to work to catechize, to preach, to convert. 
Their words are more fruitful than they could 
expect. All their subjects repent of past faults, 
and promise not to repeat them; all, on enter- 
ing the prison, acknowledge themselves to be 
Jews or Protestants; but end by demanding 
baptism, the sacramental wafer, and confession. 
The greatest enjoyment for the bandit arises 
from his becoming a catechumen; the workshop 
has a holiday, and wine, meat, and white bread 
are distributed on the day of the first commu- 
nion; the holy table, therefore, is never empty. 
There are prisoners—and these are amongst the 
most devout—who have received their first com- 
munion six times, in six different prisons, where 
they have always entered as heretics, and gone 
through the same manceuvres.” How false, 
however, is the conclusion drawn from this vera- 
cious picture. “It is as contrary to morals as 
to justice to seek a diminution of the penal effects 
of imprisonment. Justice [humanity ?] towards 
the wicked is pure cruelty to the good. Open 
your preventive prisons and institutes widely 
when Charity knocks at the gate, but doubly bolt 
it against her when she approaches your penal 
prisons. Charity has nothing to do there.” 

Although it should seem that the author has 
been misled, by an esprit de profession, into a 
system of excessive rigour towards the convict, 
he does not appear to be naturally deficient in 
humanity. How feeling and just is the follow- 
ing passage : 

Let a young person become an orphan; if he is 
rich, if a landed proprietor, ifhe has effects to render 
available, bills to recover, rents to receive, the law 
protects his inexperience, and confers the guardian- 
ship of his person and estate to appointed tutors; 
but if he be poor, if his parents, in dying, have left 
him neither food nor habitation, nor money to pro- 
cure them, the law makes no such provision for his 
case. Why should it? The parents were paupers, 
without even wherewith to pay for the prayers of the 
church, a coffin, or a grave. The law therefore 
leaves their offspring to themselves, and to the mercy 
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of—heaven. What then is to become of them with- 
out protector, guide, or money? The law, it may 
be said, has foreseen the case, but it opens to them 
not a charitable asylum, but a prison. The aban- 
doned orphan may be imprisoned, on the charge of 
vagabondage, from three to six months if he is above 
sixteen years of age, but if he is deemed not to have 
attained the age of discernment he may then be de- 
tained ina house of correction twenty years. ...Now 
no detenu of the government costs the state less than 
fifty (half) crowns per annum ; a vagabond, therefore, 
who is detained five years consumes a value of 750 
francs. Why not dispose in his favour, and without 
imprisonment, of a half, a quarter of that sum? It 
would, in the first place, be economy ; and what is 
more, how many wretches would it spare, who now 
die or are corrupted in your gaols? How many 
children would learn a trade? If want in its effects 
may sometimes resemble idleness, all who are in want 
are not therefore criminally idle; and it is dreadful 
to reflect that your throat may one day be pressed 
by the knee of a murderer, which a small alms might 
have bent in thankfulness and humility. 

From the few short extracts we have had 
occasion to make may be collected both the 
merits and the faults of the work—the in- 
dustry exerted in the collection of a variety 
of particulars, the discursive coup-d'eil carried 
over the various departments of the subject, 
the exaggeration and want of due discrimi- 
nation in statements, and the illogical and im- 
perfect developement of the successive ideas. 
The volume, such as it is, gives evidence of a 
part at least of the great changes which, are 
passing over the public mind in France, of a new 
series of master ideas, domineering in the public 
intellect, and giving a new tone anda new direc- 
tion to the thoughts of the people. ‘There is a 
powerful re-action at work, apparently directed 
to pull down and efface all that has been built 
up, not only in politics but in literature and 
philosophy, by the revolution. How far that 
will be the term of its impulse, it is yet early to 
predict. Everything for the present is chaos, is 
transition ; but what order may ultimately arise 
from it, is more perhaps than is dreamed of in the 
philosophy of the acutest of forecasters. It is by 
the perusal of works of the description before us, 
that strangers may best discover what is really 
passing in the French mind; and this has pro- 
bably tempted us to a more lengthened considera- 
tion of the present volume, than some of our read- 
ers may think it merits. We have, however, so 
little in the domestic literature of the day that 
appeals to first principles, or makes large demands 
upon the philosophy of the student, that we 
may perhaps be excused, if it be only for the 
rarity of the transgression. 








A Discourse on the Life and Character of the 
Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, L.L.D., F.R.S., 
§c. By Alexander Young. Boston, U.S., Little 
& Brown. 

Some weeks since, we briefly noticed the death, 

and, at the same time, still more briefly, the life 

and labours of the distinguished philosopher 
whose eulogy is here pronounced by the clergy- 
man of whose church he was a member. We 
then thought that something more should be 
said of him in due season, and the reading of 
this discourse has confirmed our opinion. From 
all we can learn, Dr. Bowditch has, in his own 
peculiar department of science, left no equal be- 
hind him, in his own country. The Americans, 
indeed, appear to have considered him their 
greatest scientific man, since Franklin,—whose 
fellow-citizen, by the way, as well as fellow- 
countryman he was. The author of the Dis- 
course, in one of his notes, suggests a compa- 
rison between the two, and points out certain 
prominent points of resemblance between them, 
while he allows that their characters were essen- 
tially different in other respects. In their career, 








still more than in their character, we should say 
this resemblance may be seen. Dr. Bowditch 
rose, like Franklin, from humble life, and had 
much to struggle with, and did struggle man- 
fully, and did succeed. He was, in other words, 
an illustrious instance of a self-educated man. Nor 
do we use these much abused words in a loose 
popular sense: we are tired of what are so often 
called self-educated men, meaning half-educated 
persons, who have done just enough for them- 
selves, and are just ignorant enough of every- 
body and everything else, to be hard, unyield- 
ing, dogmatical, and more obtrusive and offen- 
sive than they might have been with no educa- 
tion at all. At the same time, we know the 
value of being truly self-educated; we know 
that, with all the available uses of what are 
called facilities of education, “ appliances and 
means to boot,” books, teachers, colleges, in- 
cluded, the one thing needful in that education 
is, the spirit of him who receives, or rather, who 
performs the process. These facilities are the 
mind’s food, set before it. They are not mind 
itself, nor appetite, nor health and strength, nor 
digestion, nor blood and bone. They are only 
material for all these. There must be a gastric 
power exercised upon them, thoroughly and 
well, before they can enter the system; and 
much of the difference between different intel- 
lects and characters lies in the diversity of de- 
grees in which, let their circumstances of for- 
tune be as they may, they possess and use 
this appropriating and incorporating power. No 
matter what a man’s facilities may be, without 
this, he can never be educated, any more than 
he can be healthy without sound bodily organs. 
The lack of facilities is not, however, to 
spoken of lightly, though it must not be con- 
founded, nor yet compared, with the lack of the 
power that uses them: nor must it be sup’ 

that such a thing as an absolute lack of facilities 
can exist. Nature herself has provided facilities 
—food for education—materials for self-makin 
men to rise up, in times and places when a 
where no other facilities may be had. She opens 
the great school-room of creation for them. 
She gives them homes—society—the world at 
large. Above all, she gives them eyes to see, 
and ears to hear, and an all-availing and avail- 
able spirit within them: the intellectual, im- 
mortal instinct, the thirst for knowledge, and 
the faculty of finding it, in earth, and air, and 
sea. No loads of appliances can surfeit such a 
mind on the one hand;—no lack of them can 
starve it on the other. 

Let us not be supposed, then, to use the words 
as abusing them, when we call Dr. Bowditch an 
illustrious instance of a self-educated man. He 
was, in other words, as we understand it, an 
educated man: his intellect informed and 
trained—his character seasoned and consum- 
mated—and this under those circumstances of 
extraordinary self-dependence, which, it is well 
known, are so admirably suited to bring out and 
give their finest play to minds of a high order, , 
on the very same apy that they prove fatal 
to weaker ones. To the latter, poverty—* chill 
penury”—with all its discouragements, is like 
the cold-water bath into which the invalid infants 
of the American Indians are introduced on their 
birth. It is too much for them, but the sound 
sanguine constitution is made, by such disci- 
pline, still more hardy; and the survivors of it 
are the Apollos of the forest. But enough of 
this: let us show what we mean, and prove 
what we have asserted, at the same time, by the 
aid of the Discourse before us. 

Dr. Bowditch’s great scientific work—the 
one on which his European reputation rests 
and will rest—was a translation of the Méca- 
nique Céleste of La Place, accompanied with 
an extensive explanatory comment, making a 
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work, which existed, one may say, in mere ab- 
straction before, as accessible to all public and 
popular purposes as its own essential nature 
would permit. The work was completed in four 
quarto volumes, of about 1,000 pages each, ex- 
cepting merely the final revision of a few sheets 
of the last volume, of which Mr. Young says, 
‘he persevered to the last in his labours upon it, 

reparing the copy and reading the proof-sheets 
In the intervals when he was free from pain. 
The last time I saw him, a few days previous to 
his death, a proof-sheet was lying on his table, 
which he said he hoped to be able to read over 
and correct.” We are not aware that any other 
translation of this great work has been made 
into any language. A sort of acknowledgment 
of the propriety of attempting such a labour has, 
in this country, appeared in the shape of three 
partial efforts, never, to our knowledge, followed 
up to any show of completion. The Edinburgh 
Review, as we noticed before, when Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s first volume appeared, some ten years 
since, remarked, that there were, probably, not 
a dozen men in Europe who could so much as 
read it (understandingly) even. The Quarterly 
called it a work “ savouring of the gigantesque” 
in design, and adds, of the execution, “ it is, 
with few and slight exceptions, just what we could 
have wished to see—an exact and careful translation 
into very good English—exceedingly well printed, 
and accompanied with notes appended to each page, 
which leave no step in the text of moment unsup- 
plied, and hardly any material difficulty either of 
conception or reasoning unelucidated. ‘To the stu- 
dent of * Celestial mechanism’ such a work must be 
invaluable, and we sincerely hope that the success of 
this volume, which seems thrown out to try the feel- 
ing of the public, both American and British, will be 
such as to induce the speedy appearance of the 
sequel. Should this unfortunately not be the case, 
we shall deeply lament that the liberal offer of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, to print 
the whole at their expense, was not accepted.” 

Regarding this offer of the Academy (of which 
Dr. Bowditch became the President in 1829) we 
get some light from Mr. Young’s Discourse, and 
it exhibits the Doctor’s character in an admi- 
rable point of view. He knew there “ was not 
sufficient taste in the community for such studies to 
justify an enterprise which would involve a great 
outlay, and, as he thought, would bring him under 
pecuniary obligations to others. I recollect (says 
Mr. Young) conversing with him once on this sub- 
ject, when he said to me, in his usual ardent way, 
*Sir, I did not choose to give an opportunity to such 
a man (mentioning his name) to point up to his 
hook-case and say, “I patronised Mr. Bowditch by 
subscribing for his expensive work,”—not a word of 
which he could understand. No. I preferred to 
wait till I could aftord to publish it at my own ex- 
pense. That time at last arrived ; and if, instead of 
setting up my coach, as I might have done, I see fit 
to spend my money in this way, who has any right 
to complain? My children I know will not.’ ” 

Ile speaks elsewhere of the Doctor's good for- 
tune in his second wife, ‘* who, by her entire 
sympathy with him in all his studies and pursuits, 
lightened and cheered his labours, and by relieving 
him from all domestic cares, enabled him to go on, 
with undivided mind and undistracted attention, in 
the execution of the great work, on which his fame, 
a3 aman of science, rests. He has been heard to 
say, that he never should have accomplished the 
task, and published the book in its present extended 
form, had he not been stimulated and encouraged by 
lier. When the serious question was under consi- 
deration as to the expediency of his publishing it at 
his own cost, at the estimated expense of ten thou- 
sand dollars (which it actually exceeded), with the 
noble spirit of her sex, she conjured and urged him 
to go on and do it, saying that she would find the 
means, and gladly make any sacrifice and submit 
to any self-denial that might be involved in it. In 
grateful acknowledgment of her sympathy and aid, 
he proposed, in the concluding volume, to dedicate 
the work to her memory—a design than which no- 





thing could be more beautiful or touching. Let it 
still be fulfilled.” 

This expensive independence and liberality 
will be better appreciated, when it is known, that 
even at his decease the Doctor’s personal pro- 
perty amounted to little more than 30,000 
dollars. 

This great work, however, though it gave 
him fame, would never have made Dr. Bowditch 
the popular man he became. As we mentioned 
in our brief notice of his death, he was the 
author of the best ‘ Practical Navigator,’ pro- 
bably, which has ever been produced. This is 
universally used in the American Navy, and to 
a considerable extent, we believe, in our own. 
It was published in 1800, when the Doctor was 
only twenty-three years of age. He had, before 
that time, distinguished himself in several long 
voyages, made by him in various subordinate 
situations, In regard to the fourth, we have 
the following anecdote :— 

“On their arrival at Manilla, a Scotchman, by the 
name of Murray, asked Captain Prince how he con- 
trived to find the way there, through such a long, 
perplexing, and dangerous navigation, and in the 
face of the north-east monsoon, by mere dead reckon- 
ing, without the use of lunars,—it being a common 
notion at that time, that the Americans knew nothing 
about working lunar observations, Captain Prince 
told him that he had a crew of twelve men, every 
one of whom could take and work a lunar observation 
as well, for all practical purposes, as Sir Isaac Newton 
himself, were he alive. Murray was perfectly as- 
tounded at this, and actually went down to the land- 
ing-place one Sunday morning to see this knowing 
crew come ashore.” 

The explanation is, that “the knowledge which 
these common sailors had acquired of navigation, 
had been imparted to them by the kindness of Mr. 
Bowditch. Captain Prince says, that one day the 
supercargo said to him, ‘Come, Captain, let us go 
forward and see what the sailors are talking about, 
under the lee of the long-boat.’. They went forward 
accordingly, and the Captain was surprised to find 
the sailors, instead of spinning their long yarns, ear- 
nestly engaged with book, slate, and pencil, and dis- 
cussing the high matters of tangents and secants, 
altitudes, dip, and refraction. Two of them, in par- 
ticular, were very zealously disputing, one of them 
calling out to the other, * Well, Jack, what have you 
got?’ ‘I’ve got the sine,’ was the answer. ‘ But 
that ant right,’ said the other, ‘J say it is the 
cosine.’ ” 

It was in undertaking to correct Hamilton 
Moore’s well-known ‘ Navigator’ for fresh publi- 
cation, that Dr. Bowditch took up the idea of 
making one of his own. His qualifications for 
such a work may be judged in some degree, from 
the fact, that in the two editions of Moore’s 
which he published, he corrected more than 8000 
mistakes. Some of these were highly important 
—there is no kind of scientific labour, indeed, in 
which accuracy is equally indispensable. Several 
ships were known to be lost by one of Moore’s 
blunders. 

Dr. Bowditch’s mathematical genius was early 
apparent. All the little school education he 
ever had was received ere he was ten years old. 
He then went into a ship-chandler’s employ- 
ment, in which he soon distinguished himself by 
his figuring. In the course of his long voyages 
he had other and better opportunities, and these 
were sharply improved. Mr. Young remarks, 
that “the French mathematician, Lacroix, ac- 
knowledged to a young American that he was 
indebted to Mr. Bowditch for communicating 
many errors in his works, which he had disco- 
vered in these same long India voyages.” He 
also taught himself several languages. 

In all these pursuits his facilities, other than 
some leisure (where other men might not have 
found even that), were of no very encouraging 
nature. as a few circumstances will show :— 

“After mentioning his going to sea at an early 





age, he told me that, in the intervals of his voyages, 
he endeavoured, by himself,to pick up a little know. 
ledge of navigation, and, as preparatory to that, to 
acquire the elements of geometry. It so happe 
that an elder brother of his, who likewise followed 
the sea, was then attending an evening school for the 
same purpose. On returning home one evening, he 
informed him that the master had got a new way of 
doing sums and working questions ; for, instead of 
the numerical figures commonly used in arithmetic 
he employed the letters of the alphabet. This 
novelty excited the curiosity of the youthful naviga. 
tor, and he questioned his brother very closely about 
the matter; who, however, did not seem to under. 
stand much about the process, and could not telj 
how the thing was done. But the master, he said, 
had a book, which told all about it. This served to 
inflame his curiosity ; and he asked his brother whe. 
ther he could not borrow the book of the master and 
bring it home, so that he might get a sight of it, 
(It should be remembered that, at this time, mathe. 
matical books of all sorts were scarce in this coun- 
try. In the present multitude of elementary works 
on the subject, we can hardly conceive of the dearth 
that then prevailed.) The book was obtained. It 
was the first glance that he had ever had at algebra, 
‘And that night,’ said he, ‘I did not close my eyes, 
He read it, and read it again, and mastered its con. 
tents, and copied it out from beginning to end, 
Subsequently he got hold of a volume of the Philo 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon. 
don, which he treated pretty much in the same sum. 
mary way, making a very full and minute abstract of 
all the mathematical papers contained in it, and 
this course he pursued with the whole of that volu- 
minous work. He was too poor to purchase books, 
and this was the only mode of getting at their results, 
and having them constantly at hand for consultation, 
These manuscripts, written in his small, neat hand, 
and filling several folio volumes, are now in his 
library, and, in my opinion, are the most curious and 
precious part of that large and valuable collection.” 

It is a curious fact that he derived, in early 
life very valuable and timely aid in his pursuits 
from a fine library belonging to the celebrated 
Dr. Kirwan, which was captured in the British 
channel, by an American privateer, during the 
revolutionary war. 


Mr. Young furnishes the following account of 
one of the earliest honours awarded to the merit 
of the young seaman :— 

“In the summer of 1802, at the age of twenty. 
nine, his ship lying wind-bound in this port, he went 
out to Cambridge to attend the exercises of Com- 
mencement Day ; and whilst standing in one of the 
aisles of the church, as the President was announe- 
ing the honorary degrees conferred that day, his 
attention was aroused by hearing his own name called 
out as a Master of Arts. The annunciation came 
upon him like a peal of thunder; it took him wholly 
by surprise. He has been heard to say that that was 
the -proudest day of his life; and that of all the 
distinctions which he subsequently received from 
numerous learned and scientific bodies, at home and 
abroad, (among which may be mentioned his election 
as a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, an 
honour to which few Americans have ever attained,) 
there was not one which afforded him half the plea- 
sure, or which he prized half so highly, as this degree 
from Harvard.” 

The sketch given by the writer of this Dis- 
course of the private character of this great man, 
as he truly was, is a picture we should most 
gladly dwell upon: but our limits do not allow 
us so to do. He was distinguished by his sin- 
cerity—his simplicity—his temperance—his me- 
thod—his sound, quick common-sense — his 
fidelity to every engagement—his warm love of 
domestic quiet—and his firm attachment to pub- 
lic order and law. In a remarkable degree he 
united the practical man with the scholar. There 
never was a more accurate, devoted business 
mind than his; he could be all business one 
day, and all science the next. He died having 
the universal esteem and respect of his country- 
men. Various eulogies after the American 
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fashion have been, we see, appointed to be de- 
livered by eminent men on the occasion ; and a 
monument is to be erected to his memory in the 
cemetery of Mount Auburn. 








Italy, a Poem in Six Parts ; with Historical and 
Classical Notes. By John Edmund Reade, 
Author of ‘Cain the Wanderer.’ Saunders 
& Otley. 

We have rarely addressed ourselves to the un- 

ious task of criticism with greater reluctance 
than in the present instance. It would be easy 
to dismiss ‘Italy’ in six lines, with a general 
expression of the pleasure we have derived from 
its harmonious versification, and the presence of 
an enthusiastic passion for nature and art every- 
where manifest. But this would hardly be fair 
usage Of Mr. Reade. According to his own 
confession, he has laboured carefully for some 
nineteen years, with one master-purpose ;—and 
to let pass the fruits of such labour with a sen- 
tence as summary as must await the thousand 
ephemeral volumes of verse which have cost 
neither time nor thought, would be to deny re- 
cognition of an honest zeal in the noblest of 
callings—to withhold its due credit from the pre- 

tion and patience which the author has 
obviously bestowed upon his work, in the hope 
of gaining legitimate nonin Were aspiration 
always synonymous with inspiration, we know of 
few who would have a more certain chance of 
fame than the author of ‘ Italy.’ 

But, being thus bound in courtesy towards the 
author, in justice towards the public, deliberately 
to examine his work, there is no escaping from 
adeclaration of the whole truth; the intrinsic 
unpalateableness of which lies beyond the power 
of rhetorical artifice or the most considerate 
sympathy to sweeten. Our opinion is, that Mr. 
Reade has been made a poet rather by the in- 
tensity of his admiration for other poets than by 
the grace of his own star. ‘To write a long work 
upon modern Italy, in the Spenserian stanza, 
was inevitably to hazard a collision with the 
fourth canto of ‘Childe Harold;’ but here in 
cast of thought, simile, allusion,—in the use of 
language and of imagery,—nay, in the very arti- 
fices of cadence and versification, do we find a 
strong unmistakeable leaven of Byron pervading 
the whole spirit of the author, to the utter de- 
struction of its own individuality. Mr. Reade 
has not stolen his mantle, neither has he caught 
it falling from the chariot of fire as the prophet 
mounted heavenward ; but, urged by a fond and 
intimate affection, and without deliberate purpose 
of imitation, he has chosen a similar stufi,—a 
similar colour,—made and ornamented his gar- 
ment upon the one orthodox pattern, and—wears 
itina manner and with a gait curiously resembling 
those of the object of his admiration. He exhibits 
none of the attempt at disguise and transforma- 
tion attending those who purloin ; but how largely 
he is imbued by another spirit than his own, it 
will not cost us a column to prove. In self- 
justice it must be premised, that our memory of 
Byron is by no means curious in its extent, and 
that in no case or instance have we taken up 
‘Childe Harold’ to hunt for parallel passages 
upon a mere vague impression. 

Mr. Reade opens his poem at Florence, which 
city he thus apostrophizes in his eighth stanza: 


Athens of Italy!—I gaze on thee 

From Miniato’s eypress-covered steep ; 

Florence! beneath me spread, how drowsily 

Thou liest ’midst thy rich olive groves in sleep. 
* ” * ra 


O thou loved land which sti!! art Paradise! 
That thou embodiest all the Poet’s dreain! 
Thou, that art bathed, as in a fount, by skies 
Of Heaven's own tincture ; where the golden gleam 
Of sunlight gilds thy every flower and stream, 
Bright as the rays which call them into birth! 
Where the corn, vine, and olive, laughing, teem: 
Where the broad rivers roll in voiceful inirth: 

And where the Titan-Alp girds thee from common earth. 


YUM 





Let us turn to the fourth canto of ‘Childe 
Harold,’ stanza forty-eight :— 

But Arno wins us tothe fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 

Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn, 
Alongthe banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born. 

Passing through the Florence gallery, we find 
the spirit of Lord Byron’s superb passage on the 
Venus, diluted, as in the instance just quoted, 
and (to do Mr. Reade ae ee purged of the in- 
dwelling bitterness and misanthropy, which too 
often give a poison as well as a force to Childe 
Harold’s descriptions and bursts of eloquence, 
even when most gorgeous. So also the two pas- 
sages upon the tombs in the sombre and stately 
cathedral of Santa Croce, are no less remarkable 
for their coincidence of spirit. In the following 
verses the very forms of expression are Byron’s, 
Who has forgotten his “ This is to be alone—this 
—this is Solitude”? 

Oh! not the loss of mind, nor strength, nor years, 
Nor hopes, nor friends ill valued in the grave, 
Wring the Soul’s bitterest, most remorseful tears ; 
No, ‘tis to feel, yet impotent to save, 
Decaying, sinking down, like a spent wave, 
The abounding love, erewhile omnipotent 
To heal the sufferings it bore, or gave; 
This is to bear our living punishment : 

This is to feel despair—this—this is to repent! 


Oh, could I feel once more as then I felt! 

That this same being’s youth I could recal, 

Gone as the Sympathy which in me dwelt, 

That, flower-like, threw o’er life its coronal! 

Passing onward, we find Venice apostrophised 

once again as “Rome of the Ocean !”— Mr. 
Reade having apparently forgotten that the au- 
thor of the ‘ ‘I'wo Foscari’ thought it necessary to 
apologize for thus designating the “Sea Cybele,” 
after the expression had been already used in 
Lady Morgan’s “ fearless and excellent work on 
‘Italy.’” Let the reader once more compare 
the passage headed Italian Sunsets (p. 86), in 
particular the thirty-fifth stanza, ending,— 


Where Iris kindles to the life confessed 
The Poetry of Light, the Elysium of the Blest! 
with the gorgeous Claude-like evening scene, 
Childe Harold, Canto IV (st. 27), ending,— 
While on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest! 

A similar comparison between the descriptions 
of Velino and Thrasimene in the two authors 
will be attended by similar results. There are 
half a hundred yet closer approximations, which 
we could enumerate, —certain artifices of versi- 
fication, by which the sense is run on from stanza 
to stanza—certain peculiar cadences, such as— 

Enter—ye glide along as in a dream— 
which must suggest a remembrance of Byron’s 
Enter—its grandeur overwhelms thee not. 
And who but must trace in the— 


Violets gathered from the grass, 
Which mantics Caracalla’s Halls, 


which the poet sends to the unnamed lady of 
his worship, a sentiment borrowed from the 
“ilies,” which Byron embalmed in his deathless 
song, underneath “the castled crag of Drachen- 
fels?”—But other of the introduced lyrics possess 
a parentage not the author’s own; ‘Remember 
me’ (p. 91) is wholly after the pattern of Moore's 
‘Go where glory waits thee,’ with whole lines 
quoted from the Irish Anacreon: so also in the 
* Mal du Pays’ (p. 240) the music of Shelley’s 
sea-shore stanzas by the Bay of Naples haunted 
the poet's ear; neither can we read the ode 
‘Among the Ruins of the ‘Temple of Minerva’ 
(p. 320) without the “clectric chain” being 
struck, whose vibration gives us— 
Those isles of Greece! those isles of Greece! 

We have not drawn out every one of these 
passages at length, to avoid prolixity; and the 
above are only a few among many parallels, to 
which, with no pertinacious intention of hunting 
down coincidences, we might have called the 
reader's attention. Our remarks may be dis- 
tasteful to our author; they can hardly, how- 








ever, have been unforeseen by him, when he has 
trodden so closely in the footsteps of his master 
as to have closed his wanderings by the Ocean, 
and thus braved a comparison with one of the 
loftiest and most passionate apostrophes in mo- 
dern poetry. We must end then as we began, 
with an acknowledgment that we should not 
have devoted so much time to Mr. Reade had 
we not discerned in him, not only the aspiration, 
but the power which is sufficient to enable him 
to go alone, were such his will. He will hardly, 
we think, succeed in a sustained poem of any 
length ; but for the crown of merit which belon 
to shorter essays, delicate in thought and highly 
finished in structure, he would do well to try, 
and would have a fair chance of success. 








Memoirs of the Musical Drama. By George 
Hogarth, Author of ‘ Musical History, Bio- 
graphy, and Criticism.’ 2 vols. 

(Second Notice.) 

Our former paper led us to the point at which 

German and French opera separated themselves 

from their parent dynasty, and established inde- 

pendent empires, which have since closely ap- 
proached it in opulence and authority. At this 
most interesting period, however, when Gluck 
was founding a school in Germany, by the 
assertion of principles which speedily found an 
echo in the national genius—and by his resi- 
dence in Paris, and his antagonism to Piccini, 
was contributing strength and intellect to that 
eclecticism which is the distinctive character 
of modern French opera, our English com- 
posers appear to have resigned all emulation,— 
and, confining themselves to the production of 
simple and flimsy ballad music, to have relin- 
quished all hope of gaining the golden apple. 
Here then,—being of opinion that no work 
recently produced at home possesses sufficient 
nationality to call for discussion concerning the 
hopes and prospects of English opera,—we take 
leave of the subject; being perplexed by the sug- 
gestive fulness and variety of the more impor- 
tant sections of which we are about to speak. 
For a short period during the middle of the 
eighteenth century, it would appear as if Ger- 
man and Italian opera showed some disposition 
to run abreast of each other. A visit paid by 
Jomelli to Vienna, led to his adopting the prin- 
ciples of the German school,—the influence of 
which, indeed, to quote Mr. Hogarth, “ both in 
respect to vocal harmony and instrumental 
accompaniment, began to be perceptible in the 
style of the Italian composers.’ ‘This visit was 
paid in the year 1741, in consequence of some 
lukewarmness shown towards the maestro by 
his countrymen. Now as Gluck’s first opera, 

‘ Artaserse,’ was only performed in the same 

year at Milan—and “ that simple, natural, and 

dramatic style which he soon afterwards adopt- 
ed,” could not, therefore, as yet, have mani- 
fested itself—it is clear that the superb Italian 

(a Lablache in his corpulence) could have 

derived little assistance from the composer of 

‘Orfeo’ in the change of his style; and that 

there must have existed, even then—as we ven- 

tured to hint last week—other traditions and 
ideas, on the subject of the lyric drama, floating 
about in Germany, concerning which we desire 
to receive information. Be that as it may, we 
find that, upon Jomelli’s return to Naples in 

1768, his Teutonicisms excited the sardonic re- 

monstrance of the venerable Padre Martini— 

whose long and interesting letter on the subject 

—in which chagrin wears but a gossamer disguise 

beneath affected congratulation—is here given. 

All this while, Hasse and Grauen, though Ger- 

mans born, were writing operas in the Italian 

manner ; Agricola, too, as we learn from Mr. 

Hogarth, though a pupil of Sebastian Bach. 

There must, surely, be some confusion of terms 
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in this classification, or else it has been made 
upon insufficient data. Let us recommend Mr. 

ogarth earnestly to re-consider this branch of 
his subject, ere his History comes to a second 
edition. 

The infusion of German thought and instru- 
mental science into Italian melody, however, 
did not last long; for the composers who follow 
Jomelli—Piccini, Sacchini, Anfossi, Traetta, 
Guglielmi, Sarti, and a host of less illustrious 
men, whose manuscript songs, copied in beauti- 
ful Italian text, are so frequent on the book- 
stalls—glided imperceptibly back into their own 
track; the one sign of progress being an in- 
creased disposition to discard tkoset+ long dis- 
plays of vocal power, which are fatal to dramatic 
interest; and to substitute concerted pieces of 
action and grand finales, for long recitatives, by 
which the story was carried on. ‘lo these suc- 
ceeded Paisiello, Cimarosa, and Zingarelli: the 
two first being generally placed by the purists 
at the head of Italian composers. It is observ- 
able that these very persons are stone deaf to 
the sweetness of Bellini, and the delicious vivacity 
and passion of Rossini. Mr. Hogarth, even, is 
not wholly clear of their prejudice, when he re- 
marks, that “ several of Paisiello’s comic operas 
still keep their places in the theatres of Germany, 
where excellence is not sacrificed to novelty,”— 
an assertion which, even according to his own 
interpretation, would receive rather a staggering 
reply, we suspect, were he to sum up the re- 
spective number of performances of ‘ Norma,’ or 
*Zampa,’ or ‘ La Gonscestaha and ‘ Fidelio,’ 
or ‘ Euryanthe,’ upon the German stage, in any 
recent year. We notice the point, to do our 
ne in setting matters right. For, conceiving 

talian music always to have been more or less 
subject to the singers of the day, and making 
allowance for that increase in orchestral force, 
which is common to all Europe, there has 
always seemed to us a singular analogy 
between the writers of ‘La Molinara’ and ¢ Gli 
Orazj,’ and those of ‘La Sonnambula’ and 
‘ Otello’—in the first pair, a like haunting sweet- 
ness of melody, a like liberal supply of delicate 
canvas on which a vocalist may embroider 
almost any passion or expression he pleaset—in 
the second, a like freshness and vivacity, and 
impulse and grandeur—(for that Rossini has 

andeur, who can deny, that remembers the 
invocation in ‘ Mosé,’ the ‘ Va, superbo,’ in ‘Se- 
miramide,’ the chamber scene in ‘ Otello’?) 
We could add pages of similar parallels, but the 





+ We find Mr. Hogarth somewhat unduly disposed to 
found a distinction of style upon undramatic airs, written 
to show off the great singers: when he instances ‘ I] mio 
tesoro,’ and ‘ Non mi dir,’ (Don Giovanni), and other such 
songs as exclusively Italian in their manner. Either, how- 
ever, he appears to be more trenchant than he really 
is: or else his judgment is destroyed, by Beethoven’s opi- 
nion of the ‘ Zauberfléte,’ quoted from the ‘ Studien in 

I-basse.’ ‘ Mozart’s ‘ Zauberfléte’ will ever remain 
his greatest work, for in this he first showed himself the 
true German com: r.’ Now, if airs of agility are to be 
received as a characteristic, what becomes of the showy 
and aimless bravuras given throughout the ‘ Zauberflote’ 
to the Queen of Night; and written, if we mistake not, by 
* the true German composer,” to display the powers of a 
German singer ?—Madame Sange (if we mistake not): or 
are we to reject Beethoven’s judgment, and consider ‘ Le 
Nozze’ as Mozart’s one German opera, because it contains 
only two written forituri ? 

+ The feebleness of the intrinsic connexion of melody 
with any given meaning, when it is deprived of the aid 
and signi ce of time, tone, accent, and harmony, has 
never, we think, been sufficiently adverted to by our musi- 
cal historians. An illustration is at hand in Handel's opera 
songs, many of which figure with excellent effect in the 
adapted oratorio of ‘ The emption.’ But it may be ob- 
jected, that in Handel’s day, church and stage music were 
almost one and the same thing. A yet stronger instance, 
then, is furnished by our national melodies, the beauty of 
which has always been considered to lie in their strong and 
peculiar expressiveness; and yet a change of time, words, 
and chords of accompaniment, will turn a dead march into 
ajig. Thus, the exquisite ‘ Thou hast left me ever, Jamie,’ 

urns, is not ill-mated with a strathspey tune (‘ Saw 
ye Johnie comin’) played slow; the same with Moore’s 
*Oft in the stilly night’ and ‘ Groves of Blarney,’ and a 
thousand others. 





above are sufficient; and we put it henceforth 
to the consistency of all, whether it be reason- 
able to sigh for the by-gone days of Paisiello 
and Cimarosa, to talk of the graceful and for- 
cible works which the Italians could then pro- 
duce, if we refuse to allow the merit of one 
sweet melody to Bellini, and can find no pleasure 
—because no beauty—in ‘ Di piacer,’ or any of 
the other thousand scenes and songs in which 
the joyous, brilliant maestro of Pesaro has “ pour- 
ed his whole magnificent spirit abroad.” 

It may be, that we are becoming tedious to the 
general reader. Let us then, for a while, diverge 
from principles to personalities, and take a glimpse 
into Mr. Hogarth’s gallery of great singers. In 
this section we find some novelties hung up: a 
portrait of a German lady, one Mara, and of 
two English women, Mrs. Billington and Cecilia 
Davies, the first native songstress who gained a 
continental reputation—not, however, the first 
who had appeared, with success, on the operatic 
stage, as the romance of Mrs. Anastasia Robin- 
son and Lord Peterborough remains to attest. 
It was but yesterday that we heard of the death 
of Miss Davies, who had been famous in her 
day as L’Inglesina. Her later years were passed 
in “ig J and starvation in London; and it is 
to be regretted, that no musical historian had 
enterprise enough to seek her out, and ascertain 
whether her memory might not retain some cu- 
rious contributions to the history of the days when 
musici were in their glory, and a Dido was com- 
pelled “ to sidle into the flames of Carthage,” in 
the orthodox court-costume of a hoop, high- 
heeled shoes, and lappets—(see Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe’s reminiscences of La Gabrielli). To 
her time belongs Guadagni, Garrick’s pupil, 
who, to quote Burney, ‘as an actor, seems to 
have had no equal on any stage in Europe,” 
and Millico, the singer whom poor Evelina sate 
and listened to when Sir Clement Willoughby 
espied her, at the gallery-height, in the Opera 
House, to which she had been exalted by the 
parsimony of the Branghtons! This pleasant 
remembrance of one of our most charming 
novels, makes us ask why Mr. Hogarth has laid 
its authoress so sparingly under contribution ?— 
Madame D’Arblay’s memoirs are rich in musical 
anecdote. In particular, we remember an ac- 
count, at once graphic and analytical, of Lucrezia 
Agujari, a singer of whom we seem to know too 
little, when it is ‘remembered that she was en- 
gaged at the Pantheon, to sing at the then 
ruinous terms of a hundred pounds a night! Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe’s book has been ransacked 
for praise of Banti: Mr. Beckford’s Italian jour- 
nals might have been consulted with advan- 
tage, for they would have contributed something 
fresh to the notice of Pacchierotti; and, if we 
recollect right, there is much to be found in the 
Goethe and Zelter correspondence concerning 
Mara. A passage, translated thence, which ap- 
peared in our columns some three years since 
(No. 395), was worth incorporating in the pages 
devoted to her :—but the besetting fault of musical 
historiansis, a tendency torun along therailroad of 
anecdote and opinion. It is impossible, however, 
for us to proceed any further through the list of 
singers,—to trust ourselves within the compass of 
our own memories :—with Catalani (who was not 
of Roman extraction, as Mr. Hogarth has here 
stated, )—and Grassini, the favourite of Napoleon, 
and the aunt of our own Grisi—and Pisaroni, so 
heroic in her conscious ugliness—and Pasta, to 
see and hear whom, yet once again, we would 
willingly endure the splendours of the corona- 
tion of Milan, at which she is to make, possibly, 
her last appearance—and Malibran, incompa- 
rable in her versatility and vivacity—or, be- 
tween comparison, and anecdote, and remem- 
bered pleasure, we should never come to an end, 
even though we have yet to speak of what Mr. 





Hogarth has treated far too hurriedly—the Operg 
of Germany. 

Here, on returning to the name of Gluck, we 
may take leave of the singers as controllers of 
not agents in, the lyric drama. For the first 
principle on which Gluck proceeded in his course 
of dissent from the maestri of Italy, was that of 
seeking, in the first instance, such combinations 
of sound as should best utter the passion or fee]. 
ing he desired to express, with the most hard. 
hearted disregard of all vocal tricks and prett- 
nesses, suspensions of tone to exhibit favourite 
notes, and roulades wherein the mechanical 
fruits of solfeggi were set forth in exquisite array, 
Gluck was not merely a musician. During the 
interval which elapsed between the composition 
of his first operas—and those which, though not 
yet severely German, startled Metastasio into de- 
nouncing the “ spirit, noise, and extravagance” 
of the Bohemian composer—see his letter to Fari- 
nelli (Hogarth, vol. il. p. 193)—* he was chiefly 
occupied” we read, “in the improvement of his 
mind and the cultivation of his taste, in poetry as 
wellasin music.” It wasnot surprising, that, when 
at length he felt himself ripe to carry reform to 
its uttermost, he should decline to avail himself 
of the aid of a poet who had contributed any 
share to the conventionalisms and feeblenesses 
of the Italian opera,—summoning Calzabigi in 
place of Metastasio. The two produced in con- 
junction the deathless ‘ Orfeo’ ;—afterwards the 
‘ Alceste,’ in the dedication to which Gluck well 
established his claims to be considered a man of 
reason yet more than a man of genius, by the 
clear and conclusive exposition of his views 
therein stated. Mr. Hogarth’s analysis of the 
‘ Orfeo’ is, on the whole, judicious, though per- 
haps somewhat chargeable with laxity and in- 
correctness in his allusions and parallels. To 
one instance it is worth while to advert. He is 
speaking of the supplementary air added by the 
composer for the Paris stage, so as to close the 
first act of ‘ Orfeo’ brilliantly. “ Even this” he 
adds, “ would not be satisfactory now-a-days, when 
a full chorus is considered an indispensable termi- 
nation to an act.” Not wholly indispensable, 
we submit ; the fourth act of ‘ Les Huguenots,’ 
which we heard our deceased friend Ries (and he 
was not a judge remarkable for lenity) extol as 
the most splendid piece of dramatic music with 
which he was acquainted, reposes its strongest 
and most triumphant interest upon a duet, after 
which the curtain falls—a duet, be it noted, fol- 
lowing a chorus, ‘the Consecration of the 
Swords,” whose thrilling and gigantic effect, in 
parts almost Handelian, it would seem wholly 
impossible to have surpassed. These ten words 
edged in here concerning the French opera, 
besides offering an irresistible illustration of 
the caution to be employed in generalizing, or 
in setting up the ancients over the moderns, 
have a further pertinence, inasmuch as the work 
we have cited is a far-away descendant of that 
analyzed by Mr. Hogarth. To Gluck’s residence 
in Paris, with its consequences, we have already 
adverted, and our space admits of nothing 
more. But we must protest against the place 
here assigned to him, (who only wrote grand 
operas,) as second to Mozart, in the power of 
combining melody “with variety, as well as 
truth and nature of expression.” If Mozart 
had a fault, it was that the passionate sensitive- 
ness of his temperament which wore him down 
to an early grave, hindered his acquiring that 
mobility which is the first requisite of a dramatic 
composer. Does not our memorialist himself 
own that ‘ Figaro’ is over-sentimental, and ‘ Cosi 
fan tutte’ that most farcical subject, not at all 
farcically rendered in its music? And we cannot 
but point, with a smile of pleasant admira- 
tion, to another display of enthusiastic nation- 
ality by our author, in a parallel ventured be- 
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tween the writer of ‘ Orfeo’ and ‘Iphigenia,’ 
and him of ‘Arthur and Emmeline,’ and the 
‘Delirious Lady.’ No due honour is taken 
away from Purcell, by our owning that works 
which have been models to the world, and com- 

itions which, however interesting, can but 
interest as fragments,—owing to their having 
been written with a necessarily imperfect know- 
Jedge of mechanical resources,—do not stand 
upon ground to justify comparison. 

But we are becoming controversial once more. 
We had, therefore, better change the theme. Hav- 
ing already made a remark concerning the notice 
of Mara, whose name we find, naturally enough, 
among the executive musicians of Germany, we 
will not be seduced to say one word of the 
electress dowager of Saxony, a distinguished 
amateur in her day—nor yet concerning Fre- 
deric of Prussia, whose despotism pervaded 
even orchestra matters. ‘To the names of J. C. 
Bach, Naumann, Misliwiczek, and Haydn, we 
would suggest the addition of Dittersdorf, whose 
talent was so highly esteemed as to win for its 
owner a title of nobility, and the post of ranger 
of the forests in the Siberian possessions of Ger- 
many. We have heard his comic works spoken 
of by trustworthy speakers, in the highest terms. 
Mozart worthily fills the chapter succeeding to 
the one closing with the above names; and 
here, perhaps, the want of freshness of matter is 
most largely felt by us—for Mr. Hogarth’s essay, 
however pleasant, contains little that is new. 
Hoffmann’s crazy, but ingenious analysis of 
Don Giovanni deserved its page of notice and 
quotation as well as Mrs. Novello’s amusing 
letter, so recently familiar to the readers of The 
Musical World! 

With Mozart—will it be believed ?—the his- 
tory of German opera is permitted to close. For 
though Weber be brought upon the stage, it is 
but as incidental to English Opera: with reference 
to that “song of the swan” his ‘Oberon,’ and 
his capricious reception, and early death, among 
the people of London. Asif,in a book, wherein 
five pages could be afforded to the ‘ Dragon of 
Wantley’—an obsolete burlesque—room should 
not have been made for the ‘ Preciosa,’ the ‘ Eu- 
ryanthe’; works in which a wholly original mind 
was developed. As if (imitating Mr. Hogarth’s 
strange rapidity, to pass from Weber to Beetho- 
ven,) ‘ Fidelio’ did not call for a chapter to itself! 
Why, even its first performance in England— 
the one redeeming act of Mr. Mason’s opera 
season—with Chelard’s strict conduct of the or- 
chestra,—and the German choristers singing the 
Prisoners’ music, and the glorious jubilant finale, 
as choruses were never sung before,—to say no- 
thing of the unapproached excellence of Schroeder 
Devrient in the heroine’s part,—deserved a sepa- 
rate mention from the chronicler of Velluti’s and 
Rossini’s visits, as having left an ineffaceable 
impression on the musical mind of England; 
if even the work were not what it is,—the type of 
the German lyricdramain the highest state of per- 
fection; in its music, utterly free from any modish 
forms and affectations as to be beyond the power 
of “ age to wither or custom to stale ;” in the in- 
terest of its exquisite story, furnishing a pregnant 
text, whereupon any one should have descanted, 
who, like our author, wished to exhibit the desi- 
derata and difficulties of opera books. Beet- 
hoven is our Purcell, and we cannot miss his 
pedestal from the midst of an assemblage of 
mighty ones, without inquiry and grave remon- 
strance. ‘Then, the ‘Faust,’ and ‘ Jessonda,’ 
and ‘ Zemire and Azor’ of Spohr, each of which 
has given stock pieces of rare excellence to our 
concert schemes, deserved some mention. A 
salutary warning might have been deduced from 
the heaviness and cloying effect of any of these 
works, however excellent, when heard as a whole; 


something to say concerning the exquisite elabo- | 
rateness of their author’s scoring—how totally free | 
from the crudity of Marschner, or the scarcely- 
legitimate singularities of Meyerbeer—both of 
these also elaborators! There is, also, a pecu- 
liar cast in Spohr’s melody, an inlaying of 
honey on honey, till the sense faints rather 
than is satisfied with sweetness, and which, 
with his singular and narrow constancy to the 
one chosen idea, well entitles him to the cha- 
racter bestowed upon him by a clever contem- 
porary, “a Narcissus self-enamoured,”—where- 
upon it was worth while to insist, as instancing 
the limits of sweetness, and passion, and expres- 
siveness. On all these matters the world has a 
right to call upon Mr. Hogarth for more than 
one supplementary chapter. It is impossible for 
us to add many words concerning the present 
state of German opera ;—to descant upon the 
sudden pause on the part of its composers now 
observable ;—a pause coincident with, not caused 
by, a strange dearth in the chapter of singers ; 
and which will be broken, we trust, by com- 
‘sr less repulsive in their complication and 
arshness than those by which some venturesome 
spirits have attempted to surpass Beethoven and 
Weber in originality of outline and intensity of 
expression and richness of colouring. May our 
hope be fulfilled by Mendelssohn, who has 
already shown in his ‘St. Paul’ 7 of a 
wish to return to a simpler manner! It remains 
for us very briefly to allude to the section de- 
voted to French opera from the time of Rameau 
downwards. In its earlier portion Mr. Hogarth 
is peculiarly fortunate as an historian, drawing 
upon Grimm for details of the brutal insouciance 
of Lulli’s successor just mentioned, and Mar- 
montel and others for notices of “the hundred 
days” of deadly feud between the Gluckists and 
the Piccinists in Paris. The first fruits of a better 
national taste in comic opera which had been 
kindled by the performance of Pergolesi’s ‘Serva 
Padrona,’ appeared in Rousseau’s well-known 
letter on French music, and afterwards in his 
comic operetta ‘ Le Devin du Village,’ the fore- 
runner of sprightly and pleasing works by Mon- 
signy, Daleyrac, &c. In how severe a strife 
‘ Le Devin’ was nurtured we may judge from the 
circumstance of the French orchestral players 
conspiring—so Gretry tells us—to hang Jean 
Jacques in effigy. ‘ Well,” replied the Swiss, 
“TI don’t wonder they should hang me now, 
after having so long put me to the torture.” 
But the fiddlers built their gallows in vain; 
and the perriwig followers of Rameau and Mon- 
donville, though supported by La Pompadour 
and her respectable train of satellites, were un- 
able to stop the ears of the lively Parisians. 
The Italians and their school kept their hold in 
France; and the presence of Piccini, Sacchini, 
Sarti, and other excellent foreign composers, 
continued to excite controversy, and, therefore, 
to foster emulation. The first great name in 
modern French opera is that of Gretry. For 
the encouragement of struggling genius, it should 
be remembered, that he was on the point of 
leaving Paris in despair, when chance placed 
him in the hands of the author of ‘ Les Contes 
Morales,’ who dramatized Voltaire’s ‘ Huron’ 
for his music. Gretry was, of course, found too 
ultra-montane by the ancient party, whose ears 
were hardened against screaming prima donnas 
and discordant harmonies, that threw all Europe 
beside (even the barbarous English), into fits of 
sarcasm. Rameau’s ‘Castor and Pollux’ was 
put upon the stage with every possible splendour, 
to crush the charming ‘ Zemire and Azor.’ It 
was all in vain: the latter was naturalized 
wherever true taste existed; the former is now 
principally remembered by a piquant chapter in 
Goldoni’s memoirs. To Gretry succeeded the 





a shrewd discrimination might have found 
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comic operas introduced a charming and fresh 
flow of melody, their production was followed b 
the establishment of a better school of Frenc 
singing, whose fruits are to-day a Falcon and 
a Levasseur and a Cinti-Damoreau. After 
Boieldieu came Auber, whose ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ and 
‘Domino Noir,’ (the last being the prettiest 
of his slighter operas,) were far better worthy of 
a dissection to , in the pages of a history, 
than the dull “ Tentation” of M. Halevy, in a 
tirade against which, and Gallic stage-immorality 
in general, Mr. Hogarth has wasted some space. 
His list of modern French operas is by no means 
complete. Herold’s best work is not ‘ Zampa,’ 
but his ‘ Pré aux Cleres.’ While, for the last 
time, we touch on the chapter of omissions, let us 
add to Cherubini’s operas here mentioned, the 
name of his ‘Abou Hassan,’ which was pro- 
duced only a very few years since. But so com- 
pletely had this glorious veteran, even then, 
withdrawn himself from the feverish world of 
aspiration, that the person, it is said, who came 
from the Rue Lepelletier to acquaint the octoge- 
narian with the success of this offspring of his 
old age, found his appartement shut up, and its 
master fast asleep! 

We must now come to a close; yet Che- 

rubini’s name reminds us that there is still a 
chapter to be touched upon—the modern serious 
French opera; a chapter comprehending the 
honourable names of Spontini, and Mehul, and 
Meyerbeer—Rossini's ‘ Guillaume Tell’ being of 
no school save his own. To point out each suc- 
ceeding work surpassing its predecessor in the 
scale of its orchestral effects, and still falling 
short of ¢rue greatness, which is of mind, not 
of mechanism,—to point out how any, or all of 
these, verify the character of French opera, 
already indicated by us, would lead us away again 
into many paragraphs. It is enough for us to 
say, that our highest hopes, for the future of the 
lyric drama, are from French composers. The 
days of the calembourg and the sneer are gone: 
every step made by our brothers beyond Calais in 
belief, will advance their artists from a counter- 
feited and superficial earnestness to a reality of 
depth and sincerity; their musicians, from being 
merely piquant in their gaiety, tothe power of 
creating melodies in which sweetness shall tem- 
ol sprightliness. As our hopes and theories, 
nowever, have caused us to digress from Mr. 
Hogarth, we will not tarry with them longer. 
The exigences of time and the hour have caused 
us to be rapid and sketchy in our notice of a 
very pleasant book ; and we desire nothing better 
than another seasonable text and opportunity, 
offered by a future treatise as agreeable, which 
may warrant our once more holding forth upon 
a favourite subject. 








History of the Arrival of Edward IV. in Eng- 
land, and the Final Recovery of his King- 
dom from Henry VI. a.v. 1471. Edited by 
John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. 


Tuts is the first work issued by the Camden 
Society, an association recently formed for the 
purpose of printing manuscripts, &c., illustrative 
of the civil, ecclesiastical, or literary history of 
the United Kingdom (see Atheneum, No. 546). 
Within three months, between four and five 
hundred members have enrolled their names, 
including many of the nobility, bishops, judges, 
and ministers of state. Each member contributes 
a sovereign, and the whole of the contributions 
is expended upon printing and paper, the 
editorial duty of the different tracts being volun- 
tarily discharged by the Members, under the 
control and direction of a Council. In the in- 
stance before us, the Treasurer of the Society 
has lent his able and learned assistance. 
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our hope that the funds will not be wasted upon 
the publication (or, we should rather say, circula- 
tion, for copies of the works are not sold, but 
furnished to the Members) of dry uninteresting 
details on the one hand, or of mere works of 
fancy and amusement on the other. We must 
say that we observe among the list of works 
proposed to be issued hereafter some that are 
not precisely to our taste. Thus we could dis- 
pense with the ‘ Miracula Sancti Edmundi’ and 
the ‘ Collection of Short English Sermons of the 
Earlier Part of the Thirteenth Century ;’ but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that valuable 
information is not sometimes to be procured 
from lighter and even temporary effusions. We 
have no doubt that the ‘ Early English Songs,’ 
in Harl. MS., 2252, will present some highly 
curious matter, if only in relation to the state 
and progress of our language, for if we mistake 
not, they relate to a period when Edward ILI. 
exerted himself to banish French from our court, 
as well as from our courts. Poems, too, are 
often valuable in an historical point of view, and 
the contemporary account of the ‘ Deposition of 
Richard II,’ in the verse of Pierce Ploughman, 
which we notice early in the list, would be in- 
teresting if only on account of the peculiarity of 
the measure, of which we have comparatively 
few specimens in our language. The Duke of 
Devonshire, a Member of the Society, has also 
contributed a manuscript of interest in the 
shape of a drama, written by Bishop Bale, in the 
reign of Edward VI., applying the leading events 
of King John to Henry VIII. and the comple- 
tion of the Reformation. This is beyond dispute 
the earliest historical play in our language ; and 
it contains, if we are correctly informed, an 
amusing mixture of fact and allegory, of real 
characters and abstract impersonations, of which 
no other specimen is known. This, it appears, 
is to be the second work fiom the press of the 
Camden Society. 

The present tract is from a manuscript in the 
handwriting of old Stow, who copied it from 
the original in the pessession of Fleetwood, Re- 
corder of London, and which was contemporary 
with the events it refers to. It occupies about 
sixty small quarto printed pages, and is care- 
fully got up, without any absurd and expensive 
ostentation. It relates to a period of our history 
which is somewhat doubtful on account of the 
hostility of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
their various successes, and the influences events 
must have had on the passions and fortunes of 
the historians. In his brief introduction Mr. 
Bruce points out the uses of the manuscript in 
illustrating perversions and obscurities, and esta- 
blishes the authenticity of the record beyond 
dispute. We quote the following passage where 
he speaks of the writer and his work :— 

“The author says of himself that he was a servant 
of Edward the Fourth, and that he ‘ presently saw 
in effect a great parte of his exploytes, and the 
resydewe knew by true relation of them that were 
present at every tyme ;’ and these assertions are 
corroborated not merely by the narrative itself, which 
possesses all the characteristics of a relation of an 
eye-witness, but in a singular manner also by a com- 
munication made to the Society of Antiquaries in the 
year 1820, and published in the Archeologia, vol. 
XXI. p. 11. It appears from that communication, 
and from a manuscript relating to the same subject, 
in the possession of Thomas Amyot, Esq., with the 
use of which I have been kindly favoured, that on 
the 29th of May, 1471, three days only after the 
termination of the following narrative, Edward IV., 
being then at Canterbury, addressed a letter in 
French to the nobles and Burgomasters of Bruges, 
thanking them for the courteous hospitality he had 
received from them during his exile, apprising them 
of the great success which had attended his expedi- 
tion, and referring them to the bearer of the letter 
for further particulars of his victories. Those ‘fur- 
ther particulars’ were contained in a very brief 





French abridgment of the following narrative; and 
in the Public Library at Ghent there is a quarto 
manuscript volume in vellum, which contains a con- 
temporary transcript of the abridgment, and of the 
king’s letter, all written with great care, and or- 
namented with four illuminations, representing the 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, the execution of 
the Duke of Somerset, and the attack of the bastard 
Fauconberge upon London. It is probable that the 
Ghent manuscript is a copy of the communication 
received from Edward the Fourth, which was trans- 
mitted by the citizens of Bruges to their brethren of 
Ghent, who were equally interested in the subject 
matter with themselves.” 

One point on which the editor has not dwelt 
is the great and forcible simplicity of the nar- 
rative, which carries with it conviction, at least 
as to the persuasion on the mind of the writer, 
of the truth of the narrative he was supplying. 
Of course it is not possible for us to give the 
particular contents of the work; the reader 
must be satisfied with a general notion of its 
interest and value as an historical document ; 
but future writers on the events of the time to 
which it relates must refer to it to correct the 
errors and misrepresentations of previous writers. 
It is an excellent earnest of the pieces hereafter 
to come from the press of this Society. 





Hood's Own. No. VI. Baily & Co. 

Tue anticipation of the ordinary publishing day 
has brought with it some compensating advan- 
tages. Other periodicals have been forced into 
early flower, and already spread their beauties 
before us. Mr. Hood, as a true and loyal sub- 
ject, has resolved to appear in person at the 
coronation of Her most gracious Majesty, and 
accordingly his portrait, the only one ever en- 
graved, is prefixed to the present number. It is 
an excellent likeness, and will therefore strangely 
perplex the speculative reader. Who will believe 
that this mild melancholy “atomy” is the vera 
effigies of the author of the Comic? Mr. Hood 
is himself aware of the startling contradiction, 
and refers to it, in his own admirable manner, in 
what he is pleased to call ‘An Apology for not 
making an Attempt on my own Life,’ from 
which we shall give some extracts :— 

“The late inimitable Charles Mathews, in one of 
his amusing entertainments, used to tell a story of a 
certain innkeeper, who made it arule of his house, to 
allow a candle to a guest, only on condition of his 
ordering a pint of wine. Whereupon the guest con- 
tends, on the reciprocity system, for a light for every 
half-bottle, and finally drinks himself into a general 
illumination. 

“ Something of the above principle seems to have 
obtained in the case of a Portrait and a Memoir, 
which in literary practice have been usually depen- 
dent on each other,—and accordingly, no sooner was 
my effigy about to be presented to the Public, than 
I found myself called upon by my Publisher, with a 
finished proof of the engraving in one hand, and a 
request for an account of myself in the other. He 
evidently supposed, as a matter of course, that I had 
my auto-biography in the bottle, and that the time 
was come to un-cork and pour it out with a Head. 

“To be candid, no portrait, perhaps, ever stood 
more in need of such anaccompaniment. The figure 
opposite has certainly the look of one of those prac- 
tical jokes whereof the original is oftener suspected 
than really culpable.—For who, that calls himself 
stranger, could ever suppose that such a pale, pensive, 
peaking, sentimental, sonneteering countenance— 
with a wry mouth as if it always laughed on its 
wrong side—belonged bona fide to the Editor of the 
Comic—a Professor of the Pantagruelian Philosophy, 
hinted at in the preface to the present work ?—In 
like manner my literary contemporaries who have 
cared to remark on my personals, have agreed in 
ascribing to me a melancholy bias; thus an authority 
in the New Monthly Magazine has described me as 
*a grave anti-pun-like-looking person,’ whilst another 
—in the Book of Gems—declares that ‘my counte- 
nance is more grave than merry,’ and insists, there- 
fore, that I am of a pensive habit, and ‘have never 





laughed heartily in company or in rhyme.” Against 
such an inference, however, I solemnly p 

if it be the fault of my features, I do not mind tell 
my face to its face that it insinuates a false Hood 
and grossly misrepresents a person notorious amongst 
friends for laughing at strange times and odd pla 
and in particular when he has the worst of the rubber, 
For it is no comfort for the loss of points, by hig 
theory, to be upon thorns. And truly what can be 
more unphilosophica!, than to sit ruefully as well as 
whistfully, with your face inconsistently playing at 
longs and your hand at shorts,—getting hypped as 
well as pipped,—*‘ talking of Hoyle,’ as the city lady 
said, ‘but looking like winegar,’ and betraying as 
keen a sense of the profit and loss, as if the pack had 
turned you into a pediar—The portrait, then, js 
genuine—‘ an ill-favoured thing, Sir,’ as Touchstone 
says, ‘but mine own.” * * 

“To confess the truth, my vanity pricked up its 
ears a little at the proposition of my Publisher, 
There is something vastly flattering in the idea of 
appropriating the half or quarter of a century, mixing 
it up with your personal experience, and then serving 
it out as your own Life and Times. On casting a 
retrospective glance however across Memory’s waste, 
it appeared so literally a waste that vanity herself 
shrank from the enclosure act, as an unpro- 
mising speculation. Had I foreseen indeed, some 
five-and-thirty years ago, that such a demand would 
be made upon me, I might have laid myself out on 
purpose, as Dr. Watts recommends, so as ‘to give 
of every day some good account at last.’ * * But, 
alas! in the absence of such a Scottish second-sight, 
my whole course of existence up to the present 
moment would hardly furnish materials for one of 
those ‘ bald biographies’ that content the old-gen- 
tlemanly pages of Sylvanus Urban. Lamb, on being 
applied to for a Memoir of himself, made answer 
that it would go into an epigram ; and I really be- 
lieve that I could compress my own into that baker's 
dozen of lines called a sonnet. Montgomery, indeed, 
has forestalled the greater part of it, in his striking 
poem on the ‘Common Lot,’ but in prose, nobody 
could ever make anything of it, except Mr. George 
Robins. * * Thus my birth was neither so humble 
that, like John Jones, I have been obliged amongst 
my lays to lay the cloth, and to court the cook and 
the muses at the same time ; nor yet so lofty, that, 
with a certain lady of title, I could not write without 
letting myself down. Then, for education, though 
on the one hand I have not taken my degree, with 
Blucher ; yet, on the other, I have not been rusti- 
cated, at the Open Air School, like the Poet of 
Helpstone. As for incidents of importance, I re. 
member none, except being drawn for a soliier, 
which was a hoax, and having the opportunity of 
giving a casting vote on a great parochial question, 
only I did’nt attend. I have never been even third 
in a duel, or crossed in Love. The stream of time 
has flowed on with me very like that of the New 
River, which everybody knows has so little ro- 
mance about it, that its Head has never troubled us 
with a Tale. My own story then, to possess any 
interest, must be a fib. Truly given, with its egotism 
and its barrenness, it would look too like the chalked 
advertisements on a dead wall. Moreover, Pope 
has read a lesson to self-importance in the Memoirs 
of P. P., the Parish Clerk, who was only notable 
after all amongst his neighbours as a swallower of 
loaches. * * 

“ To conclude, my life,—‘ upon my life,—is not 
worth giving, or taking. The principal just suffices 
for me to live upon: and of course, would afford little 
interest to any one else. Besides, I have a bad 
memory ; and a personal history would assuredly be 
but a middling one, of which I have forgotten the 
beginning and cannot foresee the end. I must, 
therefore, respectfully decline giving my life to the 
world—at least till I have done with it—but to soften 
the refusal, I am willing, instead of a written cha- 
racter of myself, to set down all that I can recall of 
other authors, and, accordingly, the next number 
will contain the first instalment of 

MY LITERARY REMINISCENCES.” 

In addition, this number contains some of 
Mr. Hood’s best papers; that unrivalled extra- 
vaganza, ‘The Rope Dancer,’ ‘ The Pleasures 
of Sporting,’ ‘Miller Redivivus,’ ‘An Ode to 
Mr. Malthus,’ ‘A Waterloo Ballad,’ ‘A Zoo- 
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ical Report,’ ‘Summer, a Winter Eclogue,’ 
and, as the Auctioneers would say, ‘‘ others too 
numerous for specification.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Man about Town, by Cornelius Webbe.—It is 

rplexing to critical justice, no less than to good 
feeling, to decide the point to which the manifestation 
of an amiable and sympathising and poetical spirit 
on the part of an author, ought to be permitted to 
cover with a mantle of charity and silence, vulgarities 
and affectations ; and the extent of such perplexity 
has seldom been brought more closely home to us, 
than on after having accompanied Mr. Webbe’s 
‘Man about Town’ through a couple of volumes. 
We know our author to be a graceful and sincere 

t,—often, in his verse, combining with great 
freshness and delicacy the gentler appearances of 
nature, so as to form beautiful pictures;—but, turn 
which way we will, in reading his prose there is no 
shutting our eyes to the fact, that his grace is there 
pushed into affectations and trifling most gratui- 
tously fantastic, and that his sincere sympathy with 
his fellow men has permitted him to tarry, of settled 
purpose, among grotesque and unsightly specimens, 
whom we may love, because they are human, but 
with whom we cannot consort without feeling that 
the time given is taken from objects more worthy of 
study and companionship. The best chapters in this 
miscellany of detached papers—in which an echo of 
leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, and Thomas Hood, 
will by turns be found—are the serious ones. ‘The 
Gentlewoman,’* The Poetry of Early Rising,’ and 
one or two others, if we mistake not, have already 
appeared in the periodicals. 

Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment, by W. Steven, 
M.A., Minister of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam.— 
This account of the organization of the Church 
Judicatories, together with the regulations for the 
government of the reformed church, which is Pres- 
byterian and Calvinistic, will probably be accept- 
able on the farther side of the Tweed. We col- 
lect from it, that in 1835 those belonging to the 
reformed church in the Netherlands amounted to 
1,471,375 souls, including 505,217 communicating 
members. The clergy, it appears, are paid by the 
government; the salaries being remitted once a 
quarter by the Minister of Finance, to some civil 
functionary in the towns and districts, together with 
a printed receipt, to be signed by the minister. The 
maximum salary is about 2002. the minimum 507. ; 
country ministers having a house, glebe, and garden 
free. This income, however, is subject to a small 
abatement towards the support of a fund for the 
maintenance of the widows of the clergy. The legal 
allotment of clergymen is as follows :— 

Population. Ministers. 
1,600 to 3,000.........6..2 
3,000... 5,000............3 
5,000... 7,000.........2..4 
7,000 .. 10,000.......202.-5 

10,000 .. 13,000.........4.4- 6 
13,000 .. 16,000.......0046047 
16,000 .. 20,000............8 

One minister is added for every additional 5000. 
A village or district whose inhabitants, belonging to 
the reformed church, do not exceed 200, is, when a 
vacancy occurs, united to an adjoining parish. 

Three Months’ Leave, by W. G. Rose, Esq.—A 
mart soldier's journal of a trip undertaken on 
furlough—the beginning of which is Corfu, the end 
Brussels—with glimpses of Constantinople and 
Vienna, the wretchedness of quarantine, the becom- 
ing costumes of Hungary, the pleasures of Pest, and 
other such travellers’ wonders, Mr. Rose tells us 
ke has printed this chronicle of a pleasant tour just 
as it was written: if this be so, we can but wonder at 
the gay and ejaculatory style, and constant references 
toa world of readers, which pervade it. There is 
no offence in it, however, and something to amuse 
those whoare young and buoyant enough themselves 
to sympathise with youth and buoyancy. 

Colour as a Means of Art, by Frank Howard.—A 
pretty book, though we do not profess to coincide 
with all its tenets, nor to understand all its philosophy. 
For example, the dictum goes quite against our men- 
tal digestion, that green should be an “almost pro- 
scribed” colour in art; nor can we at all admit, that 
“a green picture, however true to nature, instantly 
excites an universal outcry as being disagreeable.” 
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Are the Carracci landscapes, the Gaspar Poussins, 
the Paul Brills, the Velvet Breughels, so often of 
one green tone, as if painted in molten emerald, such 
monstra horrenda ? Is the little Domenichino Tobias 
of our national collection, with its flood of translucent 
verdancy, such an eyesore? Nay, we should rather 
affirm that effects of the richest and most refreshing 
splendour, are produced by masses of this tint in 
Venetian pictures. Has Mr. Howard never beheld 
a green Wilson, v. g. the Solitude, which might pass 
unblistered by the execrations of all humanity? If 
he meant but to say that monotonous green is dis- 
agreeable in a picture, we ask is monotonous blue— 
red—yellow—much more enchanting ? Sir Joshua’s 
chosen detestation was blue, and we doubt much, 
whether it would not be easier to paint a pleasing 
green picture than a blue one; yet, though the 
* Blue Boy’’ confounded one narrow theory, our au- 
thor fails to profit by the lesson and sets up another. 
Both tones are indeed difficult of management, and 
he had been right to allege this merely, with a warn- 
ing against amateur attempts at them. Some little 
want of logical precision in his terms is apt to render 
his maxims less perspicuous: thus he says, that tints 
do not admit of lighter and darker shades, imme- 
diately after instancing light and dark blue as shades 
of colour; here the atmosphere is an “ opacity,” 
there a “ white film,” and again a “colourless opa- 
city.” Nevertheless, we may recommend the book 
as giving useful hints, and a fit pendant to the 
*Sketcher’s Manual,’ by the same author, which we 
noticed with approbation last year. Tinted litho- 
graph plates illustrate the keys of harmony in which 
different artists wrought: we should like to have 
seen examples from accessible pictures quoted, as a 
test of the precepts given, and a more certain means 
of learning the proportions and tones of colours than 
such plates can furnish. There is plenty of room 
for this addition, as Mr. Howard's volume has 
“ margin to let” more than sufficient. 

The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, by Patrick 
Neill, L.L.D.—This is a reprint, somewhat enlarged, 
of the excellent articles on the subjects in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. 

Natural History.—C. L. Bonaparte, Prince of Mu- 
signano, has lately published 4 Geographical and Com- 
parative List of the Birds of Europe and North America. 
The title of the work fully explains its nature and 
character.—The two last volumes of * The Natural- 
ist’s Library’ contain Birds of Prey, by Sir William 
Jardine, with a memoir of Sir Robert Sibbald—an 
excellent volume—and Fly Catchers, by Mr. Swain- 
son, with a Memoir of Haller.—The sixth number 
of Yarreill’s British Birds contains some curious par- 
ticulars respecting the Nightingale :—“ The Night- 
ingale makes its appearance in this country generally 
about the middle of April, and the males arrive ten 
or fourteen days before the females. As the males 
sing well in confinement, and produce a price in 
proportion to the perfection of their song, their arri- 
val is taken immediate advantage of. Many are 
caught by the London bird-catchers during the first 
week, and these are preserved without difficulty ; 
but if a male be caught after the females have ar- 
rived, and his song and attentions have gained him 
a mate, he is almost certain not to survive his con- 
finement in a cage ; and hence the desire among the 
dealers in birds to make the most of the very first of 
the season. Among the best judges of the powers 
of the Nightingale, the birds taken in the county 
of Surrey are considered to possess the finest quality of 
song. By particular feeding and judicious manage- 
ment, a male may be kept in song for three months 
together ; and I remember to have heard it stated 
by a successful keeper of Nightingales, that a bird 
of his had sung upon one hundred and fourteen suc- 
cessive days. * * When we consider that this bird 
extends its visits during the summer as far north as 
Russia and Sweden, its very limited range in this 
country is unaccountable. It is found in Sussex, 
Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and the eastern part only 
of Devonshire, along the line of our south coast. It 
has been heard about Teignmouth and Exmouth, but 
no farther west in that direction. In North Devon 
it has been heard near Barnstaple, but not in Corn- 
wall or Wales. A gentleman of Gower, which is 
the peninsula beyond Swansea, procured from Nor- 
folk and Surrey, a few years back, some scores of 
young Nightingales, hoping that an acquaintance 





with his beautiful woods and their mild climate 

would induce a second visit ; but the law of Nature 

was too strong for him, and not a single bird return- 

ed. Dyer, in his Grongar Hill, makes the Nightin- 

gale a companion of his muse in the vale of Towey 

or Carmarthen ; but this is a poetical license, as the 

bird is not heard there. The Nightingale has not 
hitherto been heard in any part of Ireland. Ina 
note by Mr. Blyth, in an edition of White’s Sel- 
borne, it is observed, ‘The Nightingale, I think, 
appears to migrate almost due north and south, 
deviating but a very little indeed either to the right 

or left. There are none in Brittany, nor in the 
Channel islands, Jersey, Guernsey, &c.; and the 
most westward of them probably cross the Channel 
at Cape la Hogue, arriving on the coast of Dorset- 

shire, and thence apparently proceeding northward, 
rather than dispersing towards the west ; so that they 
are only known as accidental stragglers beyond at 
most the third degree of western longitude,—a line 
which cuts off the counties of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, together with Wales and Ireland.’ Montagu 
says it is plentiful in Somersetshire: »ut it is only 
occasionally heard now in the northern part of that 
county. It is not included by Mr. Rylands in 
his Catalogue of the Birds of Lancashire; yet it 
has been heard on the north-west side of Eng- 
land, as high up as Carlisle, but no farther. On 
the eastern side, this bird is well known to fre- 
quent Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, some of the more 
wooded parts of Lincolnshire, and several parts of 
Yorkshire ; but not higher than five miles north of 
the city of York, as I learn from my friend and cor- 
respondent Mr. Thomas Allis. The Nightingale has 
not, I believe, been heard in Scotland, or in the 
Scottish islands ; which, considering that it does visit 
Denmark, is also extraordinary. An attempt to 
establish the Nightingale in Scotland is thus recorded 
ina note to an edition of White’s Selborne, published 
in Edinburgh. ‘ It has been generally believed that 
the migratory songsters, both old and young, return 
to their native haunts in the breeding season. From 
this circumstance it is believed, that if any of these 
could be bred beyond the ordinary limits of their 
incubation, they would return in the following season 
to their birth-place. Impressed with this belief, Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart., long known for his patriotism, 
commissioned the late Mr. Dickson of Covent Gar- 
den to purchase for him as many Nightingale’s eggs 
as he could procure, at a shilling each. This was 
accordingly done; the eggs carefully packed in wool, 
and transmitted to Sir John by the mail. Sir John 
employed several men to find, and take care of, the 
nests of several Robins, in places where the eggs 
might be deposited and hatched with security. The 
Robins’ eggs were removed, and replaced by those of 
the Nightingale, which were all sat upon, hatched in 
due time, and the young brought up by the foster- 
parents, The songsters flew when fully fledged, and 
were observed for some time afterwards near the 
places where they were incubated. In September, 
the usual migratory period, they disappeared, and 
never returned to the place of their birth.’ ” 





List of New Books.—National Religion, or the Voice of 
God to the British Church and Nation, by R. Shittler, 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Scriptural Peace in Death, fc. 2s. cl.—The 
Ladies’ Sunday School Assistant, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Edinburgh 
and its Society in 1838, fc. 5s. bds.—Burke’s Extinct and 
Dormant Baronetcies, 8vo. 32s. bds.—Thornton’s Commen- 
tary upon the Sermon on the Mount, new edit. fc. 5s. cl.— 
Reminiscences of Half a Century, post 8vo. 7s. cl.—Ser- 
mons, by the late John Marriott, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.— Hints on 
Study and Employment of Time, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Girdle- 
stone’s Seven Sermons on the Church Catechism, 12mo. 2s. 
6d. bds.—Molesworth’s Domestic Chaplain, Vol. L. 8vo. 10s. 
cl.—Mornings with Mamma, ‘ New Testament, Ist Series,’ 
ismo. 4s. 6d. bd.—Wood’s Sketches in Normandy, super 
royal 4to. 22. 12s. 6d. bf-bd.—Narrative of the Rebellion 
in the Canadas, 8vo. 1s. sewed.—Macray’s Translations 
from the Lyric Poets of Germany, fc. 5s. bds.—Lempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary, by Barker, 8vo. 16s. 6d. bds.—Miller’s 
Physiology, translated by Dr. Baly, Vol. I. 8vo. 17s. cl— 
Bevan on the Honey Bee, new edit, 10s. 6d. cl.—Leigh- 
ton’s Flora of Shropshire, Part 1. Svo. 4s. sewed.—The 
Angler’s Hand-Book, 32mo. 1s. cl.—Walker on Intermar- 
riage, Svo. 14s. cl.—Skrimshire’s Surgical Guide, 8vo. 8s. 
cl.— Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. CLV., ‘ History of England,’ 
Vol. VIII. fc. 6s. cl.—Southey’s Poetical Works, Vol. IX. 
fc. 5s. cl—Eyton’s Anatide, or Duck Tribe, 4to. 42. bds.— 
Bagster on the Management of Bees, 2nd edit. 12mo. 75. 
cl.—The Young Ladies’ Equestrian Manual, 12mo. 4s. cl.— 
Victoria, an Anecdotal Memoir of Her Majesty, 18mo. 3s. 
silk.—Leigh’s Game Laws, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. bds.—Por- 
quet’s Key to the Sequel to Trésor, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 
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Hours | Barom. | Barom. Differ- 
of corrected, corrected. JE |, Old. jAttach.| ence of | Dew Rain 

ome i | ae | ba Ha ge ey PA. | wns | ewan. 

6, a.M,| 29.433 | 29.426 | 63.2 | 58.8 | 29.528 | 64.7] 04.9 ‘ 59 SW | Overcast—very It. rain—high wind. 

7, .. | 29.438 | 29.433 | 63.4 | 59.4 | 29.536 | 64.9} 02.2 69 SW var. Ditto _ ditto ditto. 

8, .. | 29.460} 29.455 | 63.6 | 59.8 | 29.556 | 65.2| 02.6 60 SW Ditto, ditto, wind somewhat abated. 

9, .. | 29.501 | 29.494 | 63.9 | 60.8 | 29.596 | 65.4 | 05.2 58 | .008 W sj Lightly overcast—light wind. 

10, .. | 29.521 | 29.512 | 64.4 | 61.0 | 29.617 | 66.2) 05.6 59 WwW Ditto ditto. 
11, .. | 29.549 | 29.542 | 65.3 | 63.3 | 29.647 | 67.0] 07.2 60 SW | Fine—light clouds and wind. 
12, .. | 29.561 | 29.554 | 65.9 | 64.2 | 29.665 | 67.6 | 08.3 58 SW | Ditto ditto. 

1, P.M.| 29.562 | 29.555 | 65.8 | 66.8 | 29.665 | 67.5 | 10.6 59 SW var.} Ditto ditto. 

2, .. | 29.565 | 29.556 | 65.7 | 68.0 | 29.669 | 67.6 | 11.2 57 S var. | Ditto—brisk wind. 

3, .. | 29.598 | 29.591 | 65.6 | 63.8 | 29.697 | 67.7 | 06.5 57 Ss Overcast—shower—brisk wind. 

4, «- | 29.590 | 29.585 | 65.4 | 65.3 | 29.693 | 67.4) 07.5 59 SW var.| Fine—light clouds and wind. 

5, .. | 29.588 | 29.583 | 65.4 | 65.2 | 29.693 | 67.3 | 08.8 60 SW | Ditto ditto. 

6, .. | 29.604 | 29.599 | 65.3 | 65.0 | 29.709 | 67.3 | 08,2 56 S var. | Ditto ditto. 

7, «- | 29.622 | 29.613 | 64.8 | 61.3 | 29.728 | 66.7 | 05.4 58 S var. | Ditto ditto. 

8, .. | 29.629 | 29.624 | 64.5 | 59.5 | 29.728 | 66.2| 04.9 59 Ss Cloudy—light wind. 

9, .. | 29.642 | 29.637 | 63.9 | 58.3 | 29.740 | 65.7 | 04.5 58 SW Fine—nearly cloudless. 

10, .. | 29.659 | 29.654 | 63.6 | 57.3 | 29.756 | 65.0} 01.6 62 SW | Ditto ditto, 
11, .. | 29.669 | 29.662 | 63.6 | 56.3 | 29.766 | 64.8 | 03.6 59 Ss Fine and starlight—light wind. 
12, .. | 29.684 | 29.677 | 63.3 | 55.3 | 29.772 | 64.8 | 02.6 59 S Ditto ditto. 

1, a.M.| 29.693 | 29.686 | 62.9 | 54.7 | 29.782 | 64.4} 02.9 59 SW Ditto ditto, 

2, .. | 29.701} 29.696 | 62.7 | 53.8 | 29.798 | 64.0) 02.5 57 SW | Fine and clear—light wind. 

3, .. | 29.712] 29.705 | 62.5 | 53.4 | 29.802 | 63.8 | 02.3 58 S| Fine—light clouds and wind. 

4, .. | 29.715 | 29.710 | 62.3 | 53.5 | 29.806 | 63.5 | 02.4 55 SW | Fine and cloudless, 

5, «- | 29.728 | 29.719 | 61.7 | 55.2 | 29.816 | 63.7 | 03.2 56 SW [Ditto ditto. 

6, .. | 29.734 | 29.729 | 64.0 | 61.7 | 29.827 | 64.7| 04.7 58 Ss Fine—light clouds, 

7, «- | 29.739 | 29.734 | 68.0 | 64.2 | 29.849 | 66.6! 07.1 57 SW var.| Cloudy—light wind. 

8, .. | 29.753 | 29.748 | 66.0 | 60.3 | 29.859 | 66.3} 05.6 59 SW | Fine—light clouds, 

9, .. | 29.763 | 29.756 | 66.6 | 62.4 | 29.869 | 67.2| 07.1 57 SW var.) Dark heavy clouds—brisk wind. 
10, .. | 29.765 | 29.758 | 66.7 | 63.8 | 29.871 | 67.6| 08.1 57 Ss Cloudy—very It. rain—brisk wind. 
11, .. | 29.772 | 29.766 | 65.6 | 61.3 | 29.881 | 67.4) 04.5 56 | .033 W =| Overcast-—light rain—high wind, 
12, .. | 29.767 | 29.760 | 64.9 | 60.7 | 29.872 | 66.8 | 04.4 58 |.172 | SSW _ | Cloudy—continued rain and wind. 

1, p.M.| 29.783 | 29.776 | 65.2 | 61.4 | 29.883 | 67.0| 05.0 59 W var. | Fine—light clouds and wind. 

2, .. | 29.777 | 29.772 | 65.0 | 63.6 | 29.881 | 67.2} 06.9 60 SW var.| Ditto —_ditto—brisk wind. 

3, .- | 29.787 | 29.778 | 65.0 | 64.8 | 29.889 | 66.8 | 09.6 57 | .022 | W var. | Ditto ditto — ditto. 

4, .. | 29.805 | 29.798 | 65.0 | 64.8 | 29.911 | 66.8} 08.9 60 SW var.) Fine—dark heavy clouds—brisk wind. 

5, ee | 29.811 | 29.804 | 65.2 | 64.7 | 29.920 | 67.0| 09.5 59 w ii Fine—light clouds and wind. 

6, o- | 29.823 | 29.816 | 65.0 | 63.4 | 29.930 | 66.7 | 09.3 59 NW | Fine—very It. clouds—brisk wind. 

| 
29,662 | 29.656 | 64.7 | 61.0| 29.762 | 66.1 | 05.8 58 | .235 





























The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also for 


Capillarity. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Our readers will doubtless have noticed the curious 
and eventful history of a young American painter, 
recorded in our last week’s paper. The termina- 
tion of his career drew our attention to the fact of 
the extraordinary number of American artists now in 
this country. Few, perhaps, are aware how consi- 
derable it is, for individuals make but little noise in 
a wilderness like this, where eighty artists have been 
at one time domiciled in Newman Street alone. 
Since West’s day, however, there have not probably 
been so many students or artists here from the other 
side the Atlantic. That, to be sure, was a sunny time 
for them. Leslie, and Allston, and Trumbull, and 
Newton, and such men, flocked about the old Presi- 
dent: these have since occupied distinguished stations 
in their art. Allston is less known here, but at home 
he is considered to be the first of all the Americans. 
Still, they were none of them distinguished then. At 
present, there are probably a greater number here, 
and some not without reputation; Mr. Osgood being 
one of them, and Healy another; Doughty, whose 
landscapes were lately to be seen at the Pall Mall 
Exhibition, stands, we believe, in the foremost rank 
in that department at home; Mr. Sully (who, we 
hear, has been graciously afforded an opportunity 
of painting her Majesty, in answer tosome American 
application, of the particular character of which we are 
not apprised,) is an Englishman by birth, anda rare 
instance of such a person secking and finding his suc- 
cess on the other side of the Atlantic, where he has 
lived since boyhood. Some twenty-seven years ago, 
he, too, was a pupil of West's, with the distinguished 
students named above, and he now occupies, in 
America, we are told, the first rank among portrait- 
painters. Sully, by the way, was the first who 
set Leslie to painting, and taught him the early pro- 
cesses of the art. The Audubons too are here, and the 
son is an artist of much promise, Healy’s history, 
as we have heard it, is another remarkable illustra- 
tion,—such as we have had often among ourselves, 





but which, from the nature of society at present, 
must of necessity occur very frequently in the United 
States,—not of the exclusive sufficiency of what is 
called self-education for an artist, for none of these 
cases prove that, but of the astonishing advances 
which a determined spirit, possessed of some “ faculty 
divine,” will make, in spite of all the obstacles that 
can be opposed to it. Healy is the same artist whom 
some of our readers may remember a sketch of in 
Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner's Letters from the Con- 
tinent. Sir Arthur met him, we believe, in Italy. He 
is American born, but the son of an Irishman, who 
left Dublin during the troubles of 1798. The family 
suffered the lowest degree of poverty. At twelve, 
young Healy was a plough-boy, and then he was ap- 
prenticed to a baker. Yet he had already shown 
some signs of his talent, and here he had a fresh 
opportunity. The baker's daughters painted flowers, 
and seeing the interest the apprentice took in the 
matter, they gave him work, which he finished so 
well, that his reputation was at once established in 
the neighbourhood. Still his opportunities of edu- 
cation for his art were not great, as he now spent 
three years in the shop of a confectioner, who dogged 
him night and day to prevent his using even his fair 
leisure in his favourite occupation. But with his 
patty-trough on his head, and in the streets, he 
studied the models in the print-shops. At last the 
pastry-man got out of patience, and turned him 
off. Healy was grieved, for he had been earning 
food often for a famishing family. But it put him 
to his mettle. He took resolute hold of sign-paint- 
ing,and grinding colours. He soon after finished an 
Ecce Homo, which was liked so well'as to be bought 
for an altar-piece. His patrons and his fame now 
rapidly increased. One of his pieces, in an exhibition, 
attracted general admiration; the price of his pictures 
doubled at once, and his fortune was established— 
but enough of painters for one week. 
Announcements of new works are always of rare 
occurrence at this season. It peeps out, however, in 





the Quarterly, that Mr. Murray is preparing for pub. 
lication, ‘The Remains of the Late Lord Viscount 
Royston, with a Memoir of his Life, by the Rey, 
H. Pepys’—f Notices of the Government and People 
of Austria, with an Account ofa Journey from Vienna 
to Trieste and Pola, by P. E. Turnbull :°—and, better 
still, ‘A New Biographical Dictionary,’ on a scale 
that will, it is said, save the English student from 
the necessity of referring to foreign authorities. Such 
a work would indeed be most acceptable: but we 
are old enough to remember, that Chalmers’s Dic. 
tionary came forth with a like flourish of trumpets; 
and yet it is now admitted to be utterly contemptible, 
although he had ample room and verge enough—for 
the last edition extends to thirty-two volumes. We 
trust, therefore, that Mr. Murray’s plan and literary 
arrangements will be thoroughly well matured, and 
that every article will have the initials of the writer 
affixed, so that there shall be no shuffling off of re. 
sponsibility under the name of an Editor, 

Like most other people, we cannot, this week, con- 
clude our gossip, without some reference to that all- 
engrossing topic, the Coronation ; but our paper will 
not, we suspect be the less welcome, because our ob- 
servations will be limited to this solitary paragraph, 
All, indeed, that we have to say, is merely personal 
and explanatory. The booksellers some time since 
announced their intention of despatching the maga. 
zine parcels on Tuesday the 26th. Here then wasa 
difficulty so far as the Atheneum was concerned; 
for our Monthly Part must either go forth shorn of 
its fair proportions, or our paper of Saturday the 30th 
be printed in anticipation. We have decided on 
the latter course, and the season gives warrant. No- 
thing very urgent is likely to be issued during the 
week: the Coronation will absorb all thoughts and 
attention: and with the Coronation, however inter. 
esting it may be in itself, a literary journal has no 
legitimate connexion ; no sophistry could enable us 
to classify our report under the head either of lite 
rature, science, or art; and, after all, were we to 
attempt it we should be cramped and cabined, 
compared to our daily brethren who have whole 
acres of type at their command, and should halt after 
them with mere wearisome iteration. Our Monthly 
Part therefore, including No. 557, professedly pub- 
lished on Saturday the 30th, will be issued on Tues- 
day the 26th. A little additional exertion will thus 
enable us to overcome the difficulty, which circum- 
stances had thrown in our way ; and these few words 
will, we trust, satisfactorily explain any seeming con- 
tradictions, should such appear. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES uy 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and FRENC 
MASTERS, will be OPENED on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
12th instant, and continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten in 
Memieguatide ne Gelrnie Ale 1s. ; Catalogue, ls. 

ILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


JUST OPENED, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and _ after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 
_“ The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.”"— Atheneum. a a 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.”’— Times. Z 

“ The illusion is complete.""— Morning Post. 








THE CARTOONS AND TAPESTRY OF RAPHAEL, 

Part of these precious Works of Art, consisting of NINE ORI- 
GINAL TAPESTRIES, are now in London. ‘Their fine preser- 
vation and close resemblance to the Cartoons is wonderful : the 
latter is attributed to the constant attendance of Raphael's 
pupils to the working at Brussels. | 2 

Phe resent Exhibition of Six Subjects includes two unknown 
in England, and of which the Cartoons are destroyed. 

The sale of the whole is intended, and the Proprietor may be 
treated with. 

ON VIEW at the Rarmasy, Gattsar. 7, HaymMarket.—Ad- 
mittance, ls., includes Descriptive Catalogue. | 
‘ The Press, R.A.’s, and others connected with the Fine Arts, 
ree. 


NOW_ EXHIBITING in the GRAND SALOON of ST. 
JAMES’'S THEATRE, King-street, St. James's, MONS. ALEX- 
ANDRE’S ALBUM COSMOPOLITE. Specimens of Art from 
the first Artists, of the principal Schools of the largest Cities of 
Europe.—The most astonishing collection of Drawings and 
Autographs ever made by a single individual, collected during 
a Tour through England, Russia, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Prussia, 
Denmark, and all the states of Germany. a 

Drawings of the first Artists in every country, by sovereigns 
and subjects, and autograph letters of the most eminent authors 
—among which will be found letters from the Duchess of Berri 
and Lady Morgan, Souvenirs of Sir Walter Scott, and the Duke 
of Bordeaux, Marshal Blicher, and Lady Blessington, Thomas 
Moore, and Prince Metternich, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the Archbishop of Paris, Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, and Philip 
Melancthon, Charles XII.,and Peter the Great,Schwartzenberg, 
and Reggio, Byron and Mazeppa. Souvenirs of Kings, Cardi- 
nals, Generals, Princes, Poets, Painters, and Engravers, most of 
which were done expressly for Mons. Alexandre. This collec- 
tion likewise contains many Drawings and Sketches by Natives 
of China, Japan, India, and Van Dieman’s Land. 

Admittance, 1s. Open from Twelve to Six. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 23—Rev. W. Whewell, President, in the 


a entitled, a ‘Synopsis of the English stra- 
tified rocks, inferior to the old red sandstone, with an 
attempt to determine the successive natural groups 
and formations,’by Prof. Sedgwick, begun on the 21st 
of March, was concluded. Mr. Sedgwick commenced, 
by observing, that there are two elements of classifi- 
cation applicable to stratified rocks of all ages,— 
namely, physical structure, and order of super-posi- 
tion; and that, though in addition to these, there is a 
classification founded on organic remains, yet as the 
laws of the distribution of organic types are mere 
general results of observation, it is obvious that this 
principle cannot disprove conclusions drawn from 
unambiguous sections. He stated, however, that the 
two methods might be used independently, and that 
they may conspire to the same end, but that, in their 
nature, they cannot come into permanent collision. 
He then pointed out the difficulty of classifying the 
yaat series of schistose rocks below the old red sand- 
stone, from the great resemblance of their mineral 
type, and the absence of well-defined organic remains 
over large regions. Mr. Sedgwick next proceeded to 
the great object of the memoir, and described, in the 
first place, the older stratified series of Scotland. He 
divided it into two classes: the first, composed of 
gneiss, mica slate, quartz rock, &c., is largely deve- 
loped in the Highlands; and the second, of grey- 
wacke, greywacke slate, &c. is extensively exposed in 
the Lammermuir hills. The former class was shown, 
by sections, to be inferior to the latter; and both to 
be inferior, and generally unconformable to the old 
red sandstone. The author then connected, by a 
series of sections, the strata of the Lammermuir chain 
with the adjacent parts of the North of England, 
and afterwards proceeded to describe, in general 
terms, the expansion of the second class of rocks 
through the various mountain tracts of South Britain, 
—viz. the slatey series of the Cumbrian mountains, of 
North and South Wales, and the whole region be- 
tween the eastern side of Devon and the western end 
of Cornwall. Independently of the direct evidence 
from detailed sections, these regions were shown to 
be related—by physical structure—by organic re- 
mains, and by common lines of strike. 

Cumbrian Mountains.—After shortly discussing two 
sections, connecting the Cheviot Hills with the for- 
mations in the basin of the Tweed, the author de- 
scribed, in some detail, a transverse section through 
the whole system of the Cumbrian mountains, and 
showed that it consisted of the following groups, in 
ascending order. 1. The slatey group of Skiddaw, 
Forest, &c. the lower part of which rests on granite, 
and passes into crystalline slates, resembling those of 
the first class. It forms the mineral axis of the 
country, is of vast thickness, is almost without calca- 
reous matter, and is destitute of organic remains. 
2, A group of quartzose and cl®oritic roofing slate, 
alternating with beds of coarser structure, and fels- 
pathic and porphyritic rocks. It is also of enor- 
mous thickness, constituting the highest mountains 
of the district, and though chiefly developed on the 
south side of group 1, it appears extensively on the 
north side. It abounds with calcareous matter, but 
contains no organic remains. 3. A great series ex- 
panded through Westmoreland and parts of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. It is based on calcareous slates, 
which pass into limestones full of fossils; and con- 
tains in its lower part fine roofing slates, and in its 
upper, arenaceous flagstones, coarse greywacke, and 
coarse slates. Distinct beds of limestone are almost 
wanting in the higher portion of the series, and orga- 
nie remains are very rare, or occur only in thin layers 
in the coarse siliceous slate. This third group does 
not appear on the north side of the mineral axis. 

North and South Wales.—Several sections through 
the northern portion of the principality were de- 
scribed; one of them extended from the Menai 
Straits, across the Berwyns to Oswestry, and others 
from the Berwyns to the north side of Denbighshire. 
From the whole of the evidence thus adduced, the 
following ascending groups were shown to exist: 1. 
The chlorite and mica slates of Anglesea and Car- 
narvonshire. 2. The old slate series of the latter 
county and Merionethshire, alternating indefinitely 


XYUM 





with bands of porphyry and felspar rock. It is of 
enormous, but unknown thickness, and is bent into 
great undulations, which are parallel to the strike of 
the chain. Throughout wide tracts it is without fossils, 
but at Snowdon and Glider Fawr, it contains corals, 
encrinites, and bivalves. For this group the author 
proposes the term Lower Cambrian. 3. The next 
group, or the Upper Cambrian, contains all the rocks 
commencing with the fossiliferous beds of Bala, and 
ending with the base of the Silurian system. It is 
more mechanical in its composition than group 2, 
and contains a vastly greater abundance of fossils. 
4. For details respecting this great series of forma- 
tions, comprising the Silurian system, the author re- 
ferred to the descriptions of Mr. Murchison in his 
forthcoming work. 

Mr. Sedgwick then briefiy noticed the slate rocks 
of Charnwood Forest, which he refers, provisionally, 
to the Upper Cambrian system. 

North Devon.—For details respecting Devonshire, 
the author referred to a memoir by Mr. Murchison 
and himself,+ but for the sake of connecting the struc- 
ture of the county with that of Cornwall, he gave 
the following enumeration of the groups first esta- 
blished in that paper, or since determined: 1. Or 
lowest division, coarse arenaceous slates. 2. The 
calcareous slates of the river Lyn. 3. The coarse 
red flag-stones of Exmoor Forest, and of the coast 
east of Combe Martin. 4. The calcareous slates and 
limestones of Ilfracombe. 5. The zone of contorted 
slates south of Ilfracomb. 6. The calcareous slates 
and irregular masses of limestone between the pre- 
ceding group and the culm measures. 7. The culm 
measures, which occupy a great trough, that extends 
across the county nearly east and west, overlying on 
its north side the group No. 6, and rising up on its 
south side against the granite of Dartmoor, or over- 
lying the old slate systems of Devon and Cornwall. 
The author added, that during the summer of 1837, 
he ascertained that the lower beds of the culm mea- 
sures rest unconformably on the slate rocks near 
Launceston; on the contrary, in the Barnstaple 
Clits, the lower culm measures seem to graduate in- 
sensibly into the subjacent formation. Hence, inde- 
pendently of other evidence, it is clear that the slate 
rocks in the north of Cornwall are older than the 
upper group of North Devon. Mr. Sedgwick then 
stated, that he believes the base of the culm measures 
to be, geologically, below the base of the ordinary 
English carboniferous series, but that the upper por- 
tion is on the same parallel with that series. 

He next briefly alluded to the rectification, effected 
by himself and Mr. Murchison, in the position of the 
culm measures, by removing it from the bottom and 
placing it at the top of the Devonshire formations. 
He likewise explained, that some of the shale beds 
associated with the culm, from having been altered 
in their characters by the granite of Dartmoor, had 
been confounded with the old schists of the country, 
and that their place in the order of super-position 
had been, in consequence, totally misapprehended. 

South Devon.—The section of this portion of the 
county was also given, in conformity with the scheme 


laid down in a former paper, and shown to consist of 


the following groups, in ascending order: 1. A series 
of slate rocks, subdivided into two groups; the lower 
containing a few limestone beds, the upper a greater 
quantity of calcareous matter, and terminating in the 
Plymouth limestone. 2. A great group of coarse red 
flag-stones and slate, and enclosing corals similar to 
those found in the Silurian and Cambrian rocks, 3. 
A group of slatey rocks without beds of limestone,and 
with very few fossils. 4. Mica and chlorite slates, 
anomalous in structure and position, and forming no 
part of the ascending series. These groups are con- 
sidered by Mr. Sedgwick to belong, on the whole, to 
a lower series than those of North Devon; but not 
to descend beneath the lower part of the higher 
Cambrian system. 

Cornwall._Of the Cornish rocks, the granites are 
the newest, the serpentine and other trappean rocks 
the next in age, and the slates the oldest. In all 
cases near the granite the last are altered, but this 
change cannot be assumed as the ground of classifi- 
cation, for direct sections prove, in several places, 
that the fossiliferous slates on the coast are of the 
same date with the indurated metalliferous slates, 
which rise to the granite; and, in this respect, agree 

t See Athenaeum, 1836, p. 611-12; 1837, p. 834-5. 








with the bottom culm series, which also touch upon 
the Dartmoor granite. Many of the Cornish rocks 
were formerly considered to be primitive, but none 
of them have the least pretension to that class, fossils 
having been found in the slates in many localities. 
The memoir concluded with a comparative table of 
a ia classes and subdivisions previously de- 
scribed. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

May 31.—Mr. Hudson Gurney, V.P. in the chair. 
—Signor Campanari exhibited a bronze helmet with 
elaborately ornamented oreillets ; a sword, the blade 
of iron, the handle of bronze ; a bronze dish engraved 
with the figure of Hercules destroying the Hydra, and 
a tazza of terra-cotta, discovered, as well as the 
Etruscan antiquities previously exhibited by him, at 
Vulsia. Mr. Nichols exhibited a small and very 
rudely formed bronze elephant, discovered near the 
Roman station of Magiovintum in Bedfordshire. 
Mr. Sharpe communicated an account of some coins 
discovered in 1836, at Wyke, near Leeds, supposed 
to have been concealed there early in the reign of 
Edward the Third. The Secretary then continued 
the reading of Mr. Stapleton’s paper, ‘On the Ex- 
chequer Rolls of Normandy. 

June 14,.-Mr. Gurney in the chair.—The im- 
pression of a very fine and hitherto unknown seal of 
the House of Richmond, with the arms of Margaret 
Countess of Richmond, impaled with those of her 
husband, Sir Thomas Stanley, was exhibited by the 
Rev. Mr. Rackett. The matrix of brass was lately 
discovered in a muniment room of the Earl of Wick- 
low, in Ireland. Sir H. Ellis read a letter from Mr, 
Jerdan, accompanying two beautiful bracelets formed 
of bronze, of Roman workmanship, dug up last year 
near Drummond Castle, Perthshire, the seat of 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, and presented by his 
lordship to the British Museum. They were ex- 
ceedingly large and heavy, and ornamented with 
mosaic medallions, exhibiting crosses of red and 
yellow. Mr. Jerdan also exhibited a specimen of 
fresco painting from Pompeii, consisting of three 
figures, one of them a Cupid riding on a Leopard. 
Mr. Gage communicated an account of the opening 
of another of the barrows on the Bartlow Hills, 
Essex. 

June 21.—Mr. Gurney in the chair.—Mr. C. R. 
Smith exhibited two engraved bowls of bronze, sup- 
posed to be of Anglo-Norman workmanship, dis- 
covered in digging the foundations of the new London 
and Westminster Bank. The Secretary then read a 
letter from Mr. Cullimore on the ancient Babylonian 
Inscriptions; and the President gave notice that the 
next meeting would be on the 15th of November, 
this being the last of the session. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

June 18,—The last meeting for the present session 
was numerously attended. Earl Fitzwilliam, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The Bishop of Durham, 8S. Ricardo, C. W. Mar- 
tin, and G. L. Craik, Esquires, were elected Fellows. 

Letters were read from Baron de Humbeldt, and 
Dr. Julius, of Hamburgh, in acknowledgment of their 
appointments as Foreign Members. 

The first paper read was ‘On the Sickness and 
Mortality among the Troops in the West Indies,’ 
prepared from official documents, by Capt. A. M. 
Tulloch, of the War Office. Part I. embracing the 
Windward and Leeward Command. 

It wasan Abstract of a Report on the Sickness and 
Mortality among the Troops in the West Indies, 
prepared by Mr. Henry Marshall, Deputy Inspector. 
general of Hospitals, and Capt. Tulloch, for the in- 
formation of the Secretary-at-War, by whom it has 
recently been submitted to Parliament. Its object 
was to exhibit theimportant statistical facts,deducible 
from military returns, and the advantages likely to re- 
sult to military and medical science, from information 
collected by the medical officers of the British army, 
on the diseases incident to the colonies. The troops 
employed in garrisoning the British possessions in 
the West Indies form several military commands, 
namely,—The Windward and Leeward Command, 
the Jamaica Command, the Bahamas, and the Hon- 
duras Command. The troops in the Windward and 
Leeward Command are employed in garrisoning 
various islands and pc ions, extending from 6° to 
17° north latitude, and 56° to 63° west longitude, 
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and including that portion of the American continent 
termed British Guiana, with the islands of Trinidad, 
Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent's, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, 
Dominica, Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitt’s, Nevis, 
and Tortola. These islands differ so materially in 
physical aspect, local peculiarities, and other circum- 
stances by which the health of troops are likely to 
be affected, that it would be vain to attempt any 
description sufficiently comprehensive to be applic- 
able to the whole. Trinidad, Tobago, St. Lucia, and 
Dominica, are extremely mountainous, covered with 
dense forests, and intersected by deep and narrow 
ravines, impervious to the breeze, and in which the 
rain water, finding no vent, stagnates among a mass 
of decayed vegetation, creating a moist soil, with a 
damp climate and variable temperature; and An- 
tigua and Barbadoes are comparatively low, barren, 
and rocky, with a scanty soil, but little exuberant 
vegetation, a dry climate, and equable temperature. 
The other islands possess a kind of intermediate cha- 
racter in these respects; while the coast of British 
Guiana is totally different from either, being an im- 
mense tract of level country, covered with forest, 
elevated only a few fect above the level of the sea, 
and, during the rainy season, presenting an almost 
endless succession of swamps and marshes, with an 
atmosphere exceedingly humid, though not so vari- 
able in temperature as some of the islands first named. 
The mean height of the thermometer throughout the 
year is rather under than above the average of similar 
latitudes, being only about 804°. In none of the 
islands is it above 82° or under 79°, and any slight 
difference in this respect results more from their geo- 
logical features, or extent of cultivation, than the 
mere difference of latitude; as the mean tempera- 
ture of British Guiana, in latitude 6°, is but 80}°, 
while that of St. Kitts, more than 12 degrees further 
to the north, is 81°. The next peculiarity of this, as 
well as most tropical regions, particularly of insular 
situation, is great uniformity of temperature. The 
difference between the highest and lowest mean range 
of the thermometer is, even in the most variable of 
the islands, only 13°, and in some it is not more than 
4° degrees throughout the year, whereas in Britain it 
is, in most years, upwards of 30°. The heat is gene- 
rally modified by the trade-wind, which, except from 
August to December, blows with great regularity 
from the east and its collateral points. In some of 
the larger islands there is generally also a land-wind 
during the night. In this, and other tropical climates, 
there is but little change in the elasticity or pressure 
of the atmosphere. The extreme range of the baro- 
meter is not more than from a quarter to half an 
inch throughout the year, and it is not materially 
affected even by hurricanes; whereas in Britain 
its range is from two to three inches, and it varies 
with every slight change of weather. One of the 
most remarkable atmospherical peculiarities of these 
regions is the large quantity of rain which falls annu- 
ally, being, on the average, at least three times as 
muchas in Britain—a necessary consequence of rapid 
evaporation under a tropicalsun. The quantity varies 
much in the different colonies, according as their 
surface is mountainous or level, clothed in wood, or 
cleared and under cultivation. The annual average 
has been estimated at from 60 to 70 inches. It is 
confined principally to two seasons of the year, 
termed the spring and autumnal rains, and then falls 
in torrents, which, unless on very dry soil, or where 
there is free drainage, speedily inundate the country. 
The rains follow the course of the sun, and the period 
of their commencement and duration vary according 
to the proximity of the settlements to the equator. 
In Guiana, the most southerly, the spring rains 
extend from December to January, the autumnal 
from May to August; while in the most northerly 
the former commences in April or May, and the 
latter extends from October to December. In many 
of the islands, particularly the less hilly ones, there 
is scarcely any deposition of dew, and in others it is 
generally scanty, except in densely-wooded districts, 
In this command two classes of troops are employed, 
white, consisting of the service-companics of different 
regiments of the line, and black, composed of negroes, 
who are formed into colonial corps. The number 
of white troops employed during the last 20 years, 
from 1817 to 1836, has varied from 3,264 to 5,462, 
the average being 4,333; of this force there died in 20 
years 7,069, being about 85 per 1,000 of thestrength 





annually, or nearly six times as many as among 
the same class of troops in Great Britain, where the 
mortality is 15 per 1,000 annually. Of this number, 
however, only 6,803 deaths can be accurately traced 
to disease, the remainder occurred on shipboard or 
from accidental causes, and did not come under me- 
dical treatment. Each of these islands affects the 


health of the troops differently, as regards the 
diseases from which they suffer, and seems in a greater 
or less degree subject to the operation of some agen, 
highly prejudicial to European life, which cannot 
readily be accounted for, either from any perceptible 
atmospherical agency, local peculiarities, or the 
nature of the position occupied by the troops, 
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One of the principal features worthy of remark, is 
the great prevalence and fatal character of diseases 
of the lungs. Though the proportion of admissions 
into hospitals from this class of diseases is lower than 
among troops in the United Kingdom, in the propor- 
tion of 115 to 148, the ratio of mortality is much 
higher, as nearly 10% per 1000 of the strength have 
been cut off annually; while in Britain the deaths 
from the same class of diseases do not average, at the 
utmost, more than 8% per 1000. This arises from 
the greater prevalence of consumption ; for out of an 
aggregate strength of 86,661, serving in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Command, not fewer than 1023 
were attacked by that disease, being 12 per 1000 an- 
nually, while out of an aggregate strength of 44,611 
dragoon guards and dragoons serving in Great Britain, 
only 286 were attacked, being about 53 per 1000. 
Not only is consumption productive of great morta- 
lity in this command, but inflammation of the lungs 
and chronic catarrh are nearly twice as prevalent and 
twice as fatal as among troops in Britain, thus show- 
ing how little effect a mere increase of temperature 
has in modifying these diseases. The only disease 
of this class from which the troops in this command 
appear for some years to have enjoyed any exemp- 
tion is acute catarrh; but there has been a remark- 
able increase in the cases since 1823 and 1824, and 
of late years at least four times as many have been 
attacked by it as previous to that period. 

From the numerical results exhibited in the Re- 
port, it was deduced, that many of the opinions 
hitherto entertained of the nature and influence of 
the causes of disease in this region, must have been 
adopted on inadequate evidence, since it appears 
that no uniform effects are produced by exposure to 
an elevated temperature—by excess of moisture—by 
the conjoined ettects of high temperature and great 
moisture—by the absence of the trade winds during 
the sickly season—by the supposed influence of 
miasma from the South American continent, or by 
the physical and geological character of the soil. In 
the absence of all tenable and consistent theory to 
account for the great mortality of the white troops in 
the West Indies, the author suggested the utility of 
experiments on the electrical condition of the atmo- 
sphere during periods of epidemic,—the develope- 
ment of electrical phenomena being known to be in- 
timately connected with heat and moisture, and to 
exercise an influence on vegetation. 

A second paper was read, ‘On the Rate of Mor- 
tality amongst Officers retired from the East India 
Army,’ by Rt. Christie, Esq. 

From the Records of the India House, Mr. Christie 
extracted an account of all the officers who retired 
from the East Indian army between the years 1760 
and 1836, containing the name of each officer, the 
Presidency to which he belonged, the date of his 
appointment, and the date of death of each who died. 
From these data, taking eighteen as the average age 
of cadets on arrival in India, he exhibited in tables 
the number of years each officer resided in India; his 
age at retirement; the number of years after retire- 


ment to his death, or to the end of 1835; his age at 
his death, &c. &c. Another table exhibited the rate 
of mortality, in columns, containing the age, number 
of living, and the decrement. The remarks accon- 
panying these tables were explanatory of the mathe. 
matical process of deducing a law of mortality, appli- 
cable to practical purposes ; and a table was added, 
exhibiting the rates per cent., &c. The paper con- 
cluded with remarking, that persons returned from a 
residence in India have not sustained that degree of 
damage to their constitutions which has been gene. 
rally supposed ; but that, on returning to their native 
country, they take a station among its healthiest in- 
habitants. 





Asumotean Society, Oxford.—June 11.—The 
arrival ofa collection of birds, from North America, 
presented by Dr. Daubeny, was announced. 

The President, Professor Powell, read a paper in 
illustration of the Theory of Light. The object of the 
communication was, to lay before the Society thegene- 
ral result of the various investigations hitherto carried 
on with the object of establishing a theory of light, 
The only theory which can be proposed, at present, 
in explanation of a wide range of phenomena, is that 
of undulations; and the success with which it has 
been applied, even to explain phenomena at first 
sight apparently most opposed to it, affords the fairest 
presumption that many problems hitherto inexpli- 
cable, will ultimately be solved by it. The pre-emi- 
nent value and importance of the researches of M. 
Cauchy, and of Messrs. Tovey and Killand, on this 
subject, were then pointed out, and reference was 
made to the share which they may severally claim in 
the work, and to the connexion subsisting between 
the various branches of the inquiry. The Professor 
then exhibited a mechanical invention of his own, to 
facilitate the primary conceptions of the theory, and, 
by an extremely simple process, represented, to the 
eye, the nature of a wave,of light in general; and 
the relation between plane, circular, and elliptical 
polarization. Various points in the history of the 
investigations were then alluded to, and more par- 
ticularly the representations which have currently 
prevailed of the views of Newton on this subject: 
the author was of opinion that Newton did not posi- 
tively maintain either the undulatory or corpuscular 
theory, but, in his conjectural speculations inclined 
in some manner to the analogies of either theory ; 
stating, however, distinctly, the apparent objections 
to them both; whilst, in his more precise conclusions, 
he carefully guarded against the introduction of any 
theory whatever, adhering scrupulously to the mere 
statement of what, in the then stage of the investiga- 
tion, were the legitimate conclusions from the indue- 
tion of phenomena. 

Mr. P. Duncan, of New College, afterwards read 
some notes on the Columbide. These birds, arranged 
by Cuvier under the order Gallinez, may be consi 
dered as a link between the Gallinaceous and Passe- 
tine birds. Only one genus of them has been recog- 





nized, which is subdivided into three sub-genera, 
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ards the according to the relative strength of the bill and 
& greater roportions of the feet. There are upwards of 100 
e agency  P ies,—15 of the Gallinaceous pigeons, 86 of the 
h cannot pel and 10 of the Vinago. None of the division 
reeptible Vinago have been found in Europe, North Asia, or 
“© either of the Americas, The pigeons with the 
- slender billsare not found in Europe, where the most 
~ a prevalent variety are the common pigeons, with 
moderate bills. The Gallinaceous, distinguished by 
their short and robust bills, are found in Africa, the 
: islands of the Indian Archipelago and the South Sea, 
ng and in New Holland. Only four species of the com- 
a mon pigeon are found wild in Europe, from one of 
| which—supposed to be the Biset—are descended all 
'S the varicties which are found in a domesticated state. 
It is to the pigeon that the multiplication of the 
: nutmeg-tree is referred, as they do not digest the 
69 | seeds of certain fruits. Of the Gallinaceous, the 
- Great-Crowned Pigeon, or Goura, bears the greatest 
0-4 resemblance to the Galline in size: it is a native of 
wad New Guinea and various isles of the Eastern Archi- 
v pelago. The Nicobar Pigeon is distinguished for 
37 its brilliant plumage: it runs along the ground, and 
a1 builds itsnest like a partridge’s: it inhabits Sumatra, 
nit! Nicobar, and other islands in the East. Of the 
8:5 ordinary pigeons the Ring Pigeon is the largest, 
————- ff and is migratory: they prefer larch to beech or oak 
us ageat ff woods. The Stock Pigeon has an affinity to the 
| the rate ff former kind, but they fly in larger flocks, and emi- 
snumber f grate about October. The Biset lives in flocks, and 
S$ accom- §f nestles in the holes of trees and in rocks, and is some- 
e mathe. i times called the Rock Pigeon. One variety has 
ty, appli- § heen preserved in a state of domestication, which 
as added, Jf retains the colours of the original. Pigeons range 
iper con- §f to a great distance for food, and particularly for salt. 
d froma § They are much distressed by excess of cold or heat. 
degree of They lay, in general, two eggs, two or three times a 
en gene- # year, and both the male and female sit upon the 
rir native ff eggs, They feed their young from their mouth, either 
thiest in- § with half-macerated food, or a secretion, from which 
the term Pigeon’s Milk has originated. 
11.—The MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
America, Sur. Westminster Medical Society ......Eight, p.m. 
* UES. 
paper in Tavr. Zoological Society, (Ge: 
sct of the Prt. 
the gene- 
‘0 carried FINE ARTS 
of light. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Rpg = Tue extended notice recently called for by the 
h it hes Exhibitions at the Royal Academy, the British In- 
a first stitution, &c., by exhausting all disposable space in 
he fairest behalf of our painters, has caused a proportionately 
-inexpli- large accumulation of the works of our engravers. 
pre-emi- To these it is now a pleasure, no less than a duty, 
es of M. — . : 
: ont more favourable specimen of the modern English 
nel ia school of painting and engraving could not well be 
prey found, than in Sir David Wilkie’s John Knox, which 
henuein has, at last, been dismissed from the tried hand of 
Professor Mr. Doo ;—an event, as the public will remember, 
» eu signalized by a dinner given to him by his professional 
ta a d, brethren. The work has long engaged his attention, 
j od the but it was worth his while to scrutinize and to re- 
me o touch, for the sake of producing a whole so excellent. 
elliptic. l The labour which has been bestowed will hardly 
~v of te strike the gazer at first—but when he looks closely4 
nore pat- rato the engraving, and observes with what force and 
currently brightness every individual head comes out, (we must 
subject: mstance those of the indignant prelates behind the 
not posi- group of ladies,—and a single head in particular, 
-pusculat close to the pulpit, and in itself a picture,) that har- 
‘inclined mony of tone being still kept,—without which so 
- theory ; elaborate a work would have been a mere incongru- 
hjections ous collection of human faces,—when he remarks 
clusion’, with what a fine and yet bold hand all, even the 
mn of aby smallest details, are executed,—he will agree with us, 
the mere that the honours accorded to the engraver were 
milli. thoroughly well deserved. : , 
ie sadiaee A smaller, but very pleasing print, from the same 
lurin, is Newton’s Sterne and the Grisette. Ifa touch, 
— atleast, of the Shandean spirit be wanting to the tra- 
jinaad od Yeller, and if the pretty glove-dealer be a trifle more 
eg larmoyante in her sentiment, than is entirely satisfac- 
hs eens tory to our experience of French womankind, the fault 
does not rest with Mr. Doo,—whose work, like the one 
mse 4 just noticed, does him justice as the acknowledged 
genera, F chief of our line-engravers. Mr, John H, Robinson 
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however, is scarcely second to him, in his engraving 
of Mr. E. Landseer’s very lovely portrait, The Mantilla. 
The subject was one requiring a hand fine as well as 
forcible. The arrangement by which the principal 
light of the composition is centered in the counte- 
nance, and upon the bosom and neck of the veiled 
lady, while the rest of her figure is thrown into a 
half light, subdued, by gradation, into positive depth 
of shadow, demanded an entire mastery over tint on 
the part of the engraver. Mr. Robinson has answered 
the demand to our satisfaction; and his work, like 
Mr. Doo’s, is free from any of those obvious artifices 
and affectations, by a display of which, in their smaller 
and more finical illustrations, the Annuals have 
vitiated our modern taste. A larger print than either 
of these, and hardly less exquisite, is The Marquis 
of Abercorn’s Children, by Cousins, after E. Landseer. 
It seems but yesterday that we were admiring these 
two beautiful children and their guardian hound, in 
the great room at Somerset House; the present 
splendid work ought to make them treasured inmates 
with every collector in the kingdom. The pic- 
ture’s one fault—an over-gaiety of apparel—is natu- 
rally lessened to the eye in the engraving, by the 
absence of colour on the part of the latter. 

We are glad to see large works, like the above, 
increasing and multiplying. Mr. Finden, too,tired, 
we would hope, of print-manufacturing,—is entering 
the lists with Mr. Doo, in his Royal Gallery of British 
Art, of which the first number is published, contain- 
ing Newton’s Macheath, Polly, and Lucy, (engraved 
by E. Finden,) Leslie’s Catharine and Petruchio, 
(engraved by Charles Rolls,) and Eastlake’s Greek 
Fugitives, (engraved by Goodyear). Each of these 
plates, according to the modern standard, is excel- 
lent: each, besides rendering the composition, gives 
us something of the manner of the painter,—the 
engraving after Leslie particularly. We take in- 
finite delight in so excellent an embodyment of that 
empress of shrews, “ Kate the curst.””. With what 
outward doggedness of demeanour, but inward fire 
of revenge, has she rooted herself in her chair— 
grasping in one hand its back, in the other her 
necklace—while her tamer discusses millinery with 
“ Mr. Feeble, the woman’s tailor,” who is terrified, 
as he may well be, because unused to such Bobadil 
dealings! Still, we know not, whether, in the first 
number of a work like the present, to which variety 
is most essential, an improvement might not have 
been made in the selection of the subjects,—either 
of these two dramatic scenes being replaced by 
some one of our most poetical modern landscapes, 
—some work, for instance, by Callcott or Stanfield 
—or Turner, before Turner saw everything through 
his orange or sky-blue spectacles. The execution of 
these prints is of the highest order. 

The next on our list is a lithograph—medi- 
ocre of its class—in which, however, the compo- 
sition claims attention: it is Lessing’s Leonora, 
drawn on stone by Reichert. The heroine of 
Biirger’s ballad meets the returning troop of warriors 
in the street, and learns from a dismounted cavalier 
that one of their party is to return home no more! 
The calmer sorrow upon the time-furrowed visage of 
the mother, who walks at her side, is expressed with 
a deep and truthful pathos; and her own agony is of 
the heart, and not of the features merely :—we know 
not where to look for so much power and simplicity 
in the portraiture of emotion, among our own 
painters. There is something knightly and touching, 
moreover, in the manner in which the presence of 
her desperate agony silences the joy of the con- 
querors. The accessory figures, too, are all of them 
easy and expressive: nothing can be better than the 
careless air of the youth upon the white horse, in 
the left-hand corner of the picture. A design so 
thoughtful and poetical,_and unmarred by that 
striving after the letter as well as the spirit of 
ancient art, which distinguishes some of the modern 
German works,—deserved a better medium of pre- 
sentation than it has found. Some of our younger 
engravers might take this remark as a hint, with- 
out any fatal risk of time, or profit, or fame. 
Another German picture—Weller’s Roman Prisoner 
—to a certain degree fulfils our wish; being well 
engraved in mezzo-tint by Mr. G. R. Ward. Here, 
from the nature of the design, we are led to com- 
pare a foreign artist with our own Eastlake; neither 
party being disparaged by the comparison, The im- 





prisoned bandit is visited by his wife and child: the 
former leans against the grated window of her 
husband’s cell, anxious and silent. As their eyes, 
however, do not meet, the painter would have done 
better to have more clearly suggested the idea of 
speech on the part of the imprisoned,—giving thereby 
a deeper interest to his picture, by making the female 
listen. The little girl looks away,—and the warning 
attitude of her hand upon her mother’s arm, may 
have reference to the advancing sbirri in the back- 
ground: but the story of such a group should not be 
left open to conjecture. We are here, however, 
descanting too minutely on the painter's work, 
when—having made allowance for a slight tendency 
to blackness—we ought to be praising the engraver’s, 
These German. subjects are, to us, interesting and 
seasonable : we should delight to see as liberal and 
courteous an interchange between the two countries, 
in art as in literature. It would not be easy to send 
our brothers on the Rhine a more choice present, in 
return for the Leonora, than Inskipp’s Studies from 
Nature—which, by the re-issue of the first number, 
are, we presume, completed. The last two heads, 
(11 and 12,) are both charming: the former bears 
the date of Venice ; the latter isa girl in a mantilla 
—still, however, not a Spanish girl. There is a certain 
intense and passionate sullenness distinguishing the 
Sefiora from the Dama, which we do not think the 
artist (however faithful, generally, in his nationality) 
has fully felt,—certainly not fairly represented. 

It is pleasant to notice the progress of Mr. 
Burnett’s admirable and cheap engravings from the 
Cartoons: the last published is Christ’s Charge to 
Peter, which, in its execution, is equal to any of its 
predecessors. 

Mr. Redgrave’s Gulliver in Brobdignag.is on a 
completely opposite plan from Mr. Leslie’s. The 
latter exhibited Glumdalea and her maids on the 
scale of commen womanhood,—dwarfing down the 
traveller to the littleness of a dragon-fly. Mr. Red- 
grave has left him in his natural painter’s propor- 
tions, but surrounded him by faces so gigantic, as, by 
their monstrosity, to exceed the limits of our cre- 
dence. We suspect the Captain is one of the many 
beings who are to be imagined, but not represented, 
The engraving of Mr. Redgrave’s picture is by Mr. 
Mollison, and cleverly executed. There is a certain 
metallic tone about it, however, which is harsh and 
unpleasing to the eye. 

The next six prints are Mr. Rippingille’s Progress 
of Intemperance. By a judicious and liberal pur- 
chase, the original pictures have passed into the 
possession of the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution : 
they are here engraved in mezzo-tint by Mr. 8S. W. 
Reynolds. Hogarth’s favourite plan of illustrating 
a moral truth by a series of painted scenes, has been 
wrought upon, and not unsuccessfully, in each of the 
series. Mr. Rippingille has told his story pointedly 
and forcibly: his pathetic subjects are, perhaps, 
the best; for, clever though he be in humorous 
design, his pictures still want that intense individu- 
ality,—such as we meet in Hogarth’s crowds, and 
Wilkie’s ‘ Penny Weddings’,—which, like a remem- 
bered face, startles the gazer into merriment. The 
peculiarity of Mr. Rippingille’s manner tends to 
render engraved copies of his works almost more 
welcome to the eye than the originals themselves, 
Mr. Reynolds has produced half-a-dozen mezzo-tints 
of average cleverness, but one or two of those before 
us, have either been very carelessly printed, or there 
are flaws in the plate. 








GRAND CORONATION MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Under the Patronage of Her Masxgsty_the QUEEN, the 

vEEN DowaGeEr, the other Members of the Royal Family, 
the Archbishop of York, and the Noble Directors of the Ancien 
Concerts, the Lord President of the Council, the Earl Marsha 
of England, the Dukes of Northumberland and Wellington, &c. 

On MONDAY, July 2nd, a GRAND PERFORMANCE of 
SACRED MUSIC; consisting of a Selection from the Works of 
Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, &c. will take place in 
WES’ NSTER ABBEY, by consent of the Dean and Chapter, 
t eous fittings up for the august qoepmensed of Her ae= 
jesty’s Coronation remaining, by permission of Government: 
gfe to be applied to the use of the WESTMINSTER 
HOSPITAL, the WESTERN DISPENSARY, and tbe SUNDAY 
and INFANT SCHOOLS, in the Royal Peculiar of Westminster, 

The splendid Orchestra will be filled by about 400 Vocal and 
Instrumental Performers, comprising THE MOST DISTINGUISH- 
















ED ‘TALENT, Native and Foreign, now assembled in London. 
Reserved Seats Two Guineas, other Seats One Guinea and 
H Tickets will be ready for delivery on and after 


alf-a-Guinea. 
Monday next, at the Westminster Hospital, opposite the Abbey, 
and at the principal Music-shops, where further particulars may 
be learned. 


THE REHEARSAL will be on SATURDAY, June 20th. Re- 


p xpi her § lf-a-Guinea. 
served Seats One Guinea, other Seats Ha! rE } WILSON, Sec, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 
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MISCELLANEA 


Concerts. —The early period atwhich wego to press 
prevents us from giving morethan a lineto the concert 
of Mr. Mori and Signor de Begnis, which took place 
on Saturday morning, with an extensive and judi- 
ciously varied programme. One of the most interest- 
ing features would have been, Beethoven’s ‘ Septuor,’ 
presented by some fifty performers, had the propor- 
tion between the wind and stringed bands been better 
observed, and had there been any feeling or expres- 
sion thrown into the notes. But it was (compared 
with what it should have been,) what Madame Tus- 
saud’s images are compared with thinking, breathing 
human beings. 

The Island of Amsterdam.—In a letter received 
from an officer on board H.M.S. Beagle, he observes, 
—*“On our passage from the Cape we made the 
island of Amsterdam, and ascertained its true posi- 
tion. It is in latitude 37° 52’ S., and longitude 77° 
35’ E. The highest peak of the island is 2750 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is of volcanic forma- 
tion, and has a very barren appearance, so much so 
that I could not distinguish the least sign of vegeta- 
tion. But whether the north side is equally sterile 
I cannot say, having passed to the southward of the 
island.” 

Salamander.—M. Paravey has written to the 
French Academy of Sciences, that a fossilSalamander, 
in the collection of Professor Van Breda, at Leyden, 
about three feet long, contains, in the part corre- 
sponding with the abdomen, the fragments of frogs, 
eels, &c., thereby affording a proof that antediluvian 
species fed upon the saine substance as the sala- 
manders of our times. A large salamander brought 
by M. Si¢bold from Japan, still lives in the museum 
at Leyden, which is principally fed upon frogs. The 
above-mentioned traveller brought the male and 
female into Europe, butthe latter was devoured by the 
former, after he had been for some time without food. 
This salamander is described in the Japanese Ency- 
clopedia, and M. Paravey finds in this work the 
same fables which exist in Europe concerning this 
animal, namely, its insensibility to fire. The same 
stories concerning the chameleon are also found in 
this Encyclopedia, and bring further conviction to 
M. Paravey, that a very ancient centre of civilization 
has existed, whence come the ideas concerning art 
and science, which have been transmitted to us by 
the Greeks and Romans, and which are so be found 
in Chinese books. 

Malayan Albino.—(From a narrative by Mr. New- 
bold, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 
On landing at Gressik I was struck by the singular 
appearance of a Malay lad, an dlbino, standing un- 
der the shade of a tree on the river bank. His skin 
was of a reddish white, with blotches here and there, 
and thinly covered with short white hairs. The eyes 
were small and contracted ; the iris of a very light 
vascular blue; the lids red, and fringed with short 
white lashes; the eyebrows scant and of the same 
colour; the pupil much contracted from the light. 
On calling him to come near he appeared to be 
ashamed. He evinced an extreme sensibility to the 
stimulus of light, from which he almost constantly 
kept his eyes guarded by shading them with his 
hands. He tdéld me he could see better than his 
neighbours in imperfect darkness, and best by moon- 
light, like the ‘ moon-eyed’ Albinos of the Isthmus of 
Darien. He is morbidly sensitive to heat: for this 
reason and on account of the superstitious respect 
with which the Malays regard him, he is seldom em- 
ployed by his friends in outdoor labour, although by 
nomeans deficientin physical strength. The credulous 
Malays imagine that the Genii have some furtive 
share in the production of such curiosities, though 
this they tell as a great secret. To this day the tomb 
of his grandfather, who was also an Albino, is held 
sacred by the natives, and vows (niyats) made at it. 

3oth his parerits were of the usual colour. His sister 
is an Albino like himself. Albinos, I believe, are not 
common on the peninsula, nor are there any tribes of 
them, as according to Voltaire, existing in the midst 
of Africa. In the only two instances I recollect 
observing, the eyes were, in both, of a very light 
blue; the cuticle roughish and of a rosy blush, very 
different from that of the two African Albinos seen 
and described by Voltaire, and quoted by Lawrence. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


ATLY GOVERNESS.—A Younc Lapy 
ishes to employ part of her time in the INSTRUCTION 
OF Y OUTH. She is competent to teach English, French ond 
the Rudiments of Music.—Address by letter (post paid) tok. s 
Swale’s Library, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbur: 


ONS. LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, Author 

of ‘ Le Trésor de l'Ecolier Frangais,’ and * The First 

Italian Reading Book,’ informs the nobility, gentry, and heads 

of schools, that he has numerous applications from English, 

French, and German GOV ERNESSES, Tutors, and Teachers, in 

every branch of Education, in want of SITUATIONS, Apply to 
F. De Porquet, 11, favistock-street, Covent-garden. - 


'O BOOKSELLERS, &c.—To BE DISPOSED OF, 
in a considerable Market Town in Cheshire, in conse- 
quence of he Decease of the late Proprietor, an old-established 
Concern in the PRINTING, BOOKSEL, LING, STATIONERY, 
and BOOK- BINDING BUSINESSES. The Stock must be taken 
at a Valuation, and the tosdwiil will be 300/. Letters (post paid) 
to be addressed to A. B., at Messrs. Whittaker & Co.'s, 13, Ave- 
Maria-lane, London. 


NVELOPES 3s. per hundred, or 24s. per 1000; 

Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 6s. per hundred, 
or 50s. per 1000, warranted of the best paper—an extensive and 
elegant assortment of he Cases, In tarkey morocco, filled 
with Envelopes, from 12s. 6d.—Name- plate elegantly engraved 
and 100 of superfine cards printed, for 5s.—W ay! Papers o of 
every description at wholesale prices—Superfine Bath Post, 
9s. 6d, per ream, or 6d. per quire—Note ditto, 6s, 6d. per ream, 
or 4d. per quire—Travelling Writing Cases, Dispatch Boxes, 
Wellington Cases, in russia and other leather, from 15s, 6d.— 
Blotting-books at Is. to, with locks, 4s.6d. The most 
choice Selection of Bibl ne Prayer Books in London. The 
whole of the above articles r cent. under any house in 
London.—To be had at STOC EN’S, 53, Quadrant, Regent- 
street. —Country orders punctually attended to. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
Mr. SOUTHGATE begs to suqenase the following Sales by 


Auctio 
n MONDAY, July 2, ond following Days: 
HE OREMAININ G PORTION of the MO- 
DERN STOCK of Messrs. HARDING & LEPARD, (sold 
in consequence of their Dissolution of Partnership,) consisting 
of Valuable Books in all departments of Literature. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY 
Of the late WILLIAM FARSSTEEN, Esq. of Chelsea. 
Including Dugdaie’s Monasticon, the new edition 
—Stephens’s 'T hesaurus, by Valpy, 12 vols. LARGE PAPER, russ, 
—Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales, 8 vols. russia— 
Cooke’s ‘Three Voyages, 8 vols.—Edmondson’s Heraldry, 2 vols. 
LARGE PAPER, russia—Lord Bacon’s Works, 5 vols.— Ferguson 
and Gibbon’s Rome and Works, uniform, 12 vols.—C oxe” s Me- 
moirs of Walpole, 3 vols. LARGE PAPER, mor.—Warton’s E g- 
lish Poetry, 4 vols.—Q£uvres de Voltaire, de Moliere, &c.—Ellis's 
Early Romances, 3vols.—Weber’s Romances, 3 vols.—and various 
AX En —~» _paeeeetiieee fine Collection of Greek and Roman 
sssies, &e. 





























y 
THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 
Removed from the Country. 

Among which are Jackson’s W orks, 3 vols. best 
edition—Tillotson’s Works, 3 vols.—Cranmer’s, the Bishop" 3, 
and various early Bibles and Liturgies—The Antiquarian Ca- 
binet, 16 vols.—King Arthur and Knights of the Round Table, 
by Southe y.2 vols. L. p.—Bayley's History of the ‘lower, 2 vols. 
L. p.—Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols.—Bede Historia Ecclesiastica— 
Barr’s Buffon, 15 vols.—Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 4 vols.— 
Scapule Lexicon—Constantini Lexicon—Harleian Miscellany, 
12 vols. —Howard, Surry, and Wyat’'s Works, L. p.—Mirror for 
Magistrates, by Hi izlewood, 3 vols.—Painter’s Palace of Plea- 
sure, by Ditto—Perc s : Sprigg Anglia Re oliviva, 
with Portraits—Pennant’s Works—V arious Editions of Shake- 
speare and his Commentators—Anderson’s Poets, 13 vols.— 
Swift’s Works, 17 vols.—Greek and Latin Classics, &c. 


A FINE LIBRARY FROM THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND. 

Including the Domesday Book, 4 vols.—Thurlow’s 
State Pape rs, 7 vols.—Camden’s Delteania. by Gough, 3 vols.— 
Rapin’s England, with Heads and Monuments, 5 vols.—Selden’s 
Opera, 3 pole, —Bayle’ s Dictionary, 4 vols.—Darrow’s Works, 2 
vols.—Codex Theodosianus, 3 vols.—The Boyle Lectures, 3 vols. 
—Bishop Hooper’s Works, L. p.—Asse erable ys’ Annotations, 2 
vols.—;I he Archeologia, vol. 13 to 26—Orme’s Hindostan, 2 vols. 
—Vince's Astronomy, 3 *vol ‘Taylor’ s Logarithmic ‘Tables— 
Tillotson’s Works, 13 vols.—Marsh’s Michaelis, 4 vols.—Beck- 
man’s Inventions, 4 vols. —Swift’s Works, 23 vols.—Set of the 
Christian Observer, &c. 


A CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Consisting of the most Popular of the Old and 


Modern Novels and Romances in good cordition. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 
Being Copies of various Standard and Useful Works. 


BOND-STREET. 

Mr. SOUTHGATE has been inatrae ted i 4 the Executors of a 
Bookseller, dec eased. to DISPOSE, PRIVATE CONTRACT, 
of the ENT STOCK, re an t INE XPIRED LEASE oF 
TWENTY Y E ARS, of a BUS $ in the phove eligible we 
tion; consisting of a CIRCU L TING L TBI MISCELL 
NEOUS BOOKS, together with a L ARGE t OLLEC TION ot 
PRINTS.—Particulars are preparin 

*,* Valuations made of yay and Collections of Books, 
intended for Si eo by Public Auction or Private Contract. 





























HE S’ STATE ATE PICTU RE.—Paut L “& : Doo MINIC 


Cotnacui & Co., Her MAsEsty’s PUBLISHERS AND 
PRINTSELLERS, beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and the 
Public, that they still continue to carry on their Business, esta- 
blished in 1760, at No. 14, Pall Mall East, and that early in 
August they will have the honour of publish by express Com- 
mand, the Engraving by Mr. Henry Cousins, from the State 
Picture of Her Majest Y painted by GEC iS HAYTE : 

M.A.S.L., Painter of Poreraits and Hi Je 
Size of Plate, 28 b Prints, 2 Proofs, il. 48.; Proofs 
before letters, with tac. ‘simile of F esty’s Autograph, 6/. 6s. 
The Right Hon, Lord Viscount Melbourne, &c. Kc. 
Painted by George Hayter, Esq. &c-, Engraving by Mr, Charles 
Turner, A.R.A., as Companion to Mr. Hayter’s Portrait of Lord 
Fano aseell, Prints, 1. 1s.; Proofs, 2. 2s.; Proofs before 
etters, 3 
Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co, 14, Pall Mall East. 














County FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT} 
Capita oA MILLION STERLING AND 
‘apit: UPW. 
Fredient—Thhe _Righ ut Rion. the | the a RL GREYS: 
stees an 
His Grace the Dukeofftutland, Sir Frederick A. R Bart 
The Most Noble the Marquess |G. E. Welby, Eig. M M. 
of Northampton. George Pryme, iat if P. 
The Right Hon. eed King. | i a a Const. 
The Kt, Hon. Lord Northwick. |J. E. Conant, a 
ir W. E » Bart z= Bi 
*. wy Meng Bart , By 4 Beaumont, Esq. 
e County is the only Fire Office v which’ h et 
made Returns to its Membe , and for a long series of pad 
These Returns have varied from 10 to 25 per cent., 
yy ym epee ards of 100,08. 
n t i1rE Orricer, nearly the whole of t 
diviaed omens the arties neared. , T bee effect FT roa 
of from a Policy taken out is late Majest 
as 3000/., which additions incsoased to eel wiper. 
Upwards of thirty Insurance Offices having broken up Within a 
few years, and nearly as many new ones having been Projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to ob. 
serve, that all the substantial advantages promised by such new 
Offices have been long realized — the plans and Management 
of the Provident Life Office. J. A. BEA MON’ Ty Secretary, — 


HE QUARTERLY = No.CXXIIL, 
is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. Sir John Barrow’s Life of Lord Howe. 
. Waterton’s Essays on Natural History. 
8 —I Nobility and Herald 








IV s Art and Artists in En land. 
V. Mars val Soult and the Battle of Toulouse. 
VI. Atlantic Steam Navigation. 


v i, Life of Wilberforce. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, the Second 
Edition of No. 135. 





Contents. 
I. Gogese | the Fourth and Queen Caroline—Abuses of the 


Il. Whewell’ s Mechanical Euclid—Principles of Mathema- 
tical Reasoning. 

III. Jardine on the Use of Torture in England. 

IV. a. Spencer, and others, on Russia, Turkey, and 


- Life of ‘William Wilberforce, by his Sons. 
vi “ i) Martineau’s Travels in America. 
VII. Lord Brougham’s Speeches on Slavery. 
Vill. é ‘tai ms of the Whigs and Tories. 
1X. Trades’ Unions and Strikes. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 


This day is published, 2s. 6d., No. ONT 
ONTHLY CHRO ICLE 
Reform, by an 


Contents. 
5. Universit 
Oxford Professor. 
Review of Literature. 
. Music and the Opera. 
4. Ocean senmnge, Notes of the Heath. 
sondon: Senguiete Orme, & Co. 


airs oenwe RGH MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, price One Shilling, contains :—Sayings and Doings 
ot Talleyrsa and—Donn ‘brook Fair. By the O’Hara Family. (Con- 
cluded)—Ministerial Patronage in Seqtiaad— The Winding 
of the East India Company’s Commercial Affairs—Montrose 
the Covenanters—The Pastor's Death-bed; a Sketch of Geran 
Life. From Jean Paul Richter—Shakspeare and his Friends— 
Animal Magnetism—Poems by Vedder, Major Calder Campbell, 
&c.—Literary Register—Political Register. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London; 
and John Cumming, Dublin. 





1, Political Coalitions. 
2. Animal Magnetism (con- 















Now ready, hpntoomely bound in cloth, price ta the First 
Vo (to be completed in 2 vols. 
HE DOM! ESTIC CHAPLAIN; or, SERMONS 
on FAMILY DUTIES for eve Sunday in the Year, 
By I. E. N. MOLESWORTH 
Rector of St. Martin's, Canterbury; one of the Six Preachersof 
Canterbury Cathedral ; and Editor of the first five volumes 
of * The Penny Sunday Reader.’ 

*,* The public will now be able to judge, how far the author 
has' succeeded in producing a series of FAMILY SERMONS, pre 
perly socalled. By Family Sermons may be understood, Sermons 
on family duties, or on matters specially concerning a family. Ser- 
poms r families, are Sermons on general subjects, selected for 

family reading. Of the latter, there are many, but of the former 
(he believes) none, for every Sunday in the year. To 
this deficiency is the aim of the Domestic CHapLain. Iter 
hibits upon a systematic plan, the foundations of relative duties 
—the cautions and dispositions with which they are to be stu 
—and their nature and extent. ‘To these are added, Discourses 
upon the Lord's Supper, Confirmation, and other religious 
duties, the practice of which a master of a family is especially bound 
ad in his housei 
T The, publieation will be continued in Monthly Number, 
price Is 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s a and Waterloo-place. 


lished this day, 

IR ASTLEY. “COOPER, Bart. — JOHN 
RADCLIFFE, and, XAVIER BIC HAT. Portraits and 
Meme of Freee distinguished Individuals, form the contents 
f Part The Medical Portrait Gallery. * ‘The Memon 
THOMAS ost PH PETTIGREW, Esq, F.R.S. > Bae } 
Contents of Parts I. to lV. price 3: 
1, Sir H. Halfora, Bart.— Albinus—Statue of si 
2. Sir Anthony C ‘arlisle—Baron Haller-—-Ruysch. 
3. Sir Charles M. Clarke, Bart.—Akenside—Linacre. 

4. Dr. James Blundell—Caius— — 


ISHER’S CONSTANTIN OPLE and 

the Scenery of the SEVEN CHURC ae of Auta MINOR 
illustrated. From Drawings on the spot har AS ALLOM, 
Esq. ; with Descriptions by | the Rev RT WALSH L.L.D. 
c haplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte. Part Il. 
psice 2s. now ready. 











, ain ae comeeees 

nterior of Sultan Achmet’s Mos 

: The Cistern of Bin-bir-derek, called ¢ The Thousand-and- 
one Pillars.’ 

>. The Solimanie, or Mosque ff Sultan Soliman. 

Tophana—Entrance to Per 
“NK. B. Since the First Part of this W ork was issued, Mr. Hervé, 

the esteemed Author of ‘A Residence in Greece and Turkey, 

hee kindly placed at the Chasen of the Proprietors, a num 
iews illustra ative of the stupendous Passes, W aterfalls, &¢, 

of THE BALKAN MOUNTAINS. seldom. if ever before, visited 

by an "Artists and the introduction of which into this —_ 

must give it a paramount interest and value over apy 0 

contined solely to the Bosphorus and + “ee 

London: Fisher, Soi 
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CTS for the he TIMES, * Vol Ti IV. (for 1836-7.) 
By MEMBERS of the erain sound, Wh of EPORD. 
nd, who 
“If the trumpet give an — Ne te sou shall prepare 
Preface eco (containing » a Letter ‘el Magazine, on Dr. Pusey’s 


No. 7. Catena Patrum, No.3 : Testimony of Writers of the 
Later Paglish Yhurch to the Duty of maintaining Quod semper, 
aed whigues od ratory “or aaa jum est. is, 3d. 

urgato 
i @. On Reserve ms communicating Religious Knowledge. 


7 gi. Catena Patrum, No. 4: Testimon A Writers of the 
Later E English Church to the MP... of the Eucharist Sacrifice ; 
with op istorical Account of the io Eeenges made in the Liturgy 
to the me d that 

* An the Tracts —~—— be had separately. 

A ot, ao Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

Lately published, New Editions of the former Vols. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Dedicated to Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 
HAKESPEARE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 


POEMS; being nis SONNETS CLEARLY DEVELOPED; 
with his Character drawn chiefly from his Works. 


“ This key, simple as = i appear, unlocks ever Cpeahty. 
and we have pothiog but re uninterrupted biography.”’—p. 45. 
RLES. "ARMITAG BRO 


London : ry A Bohn, 12, King W illiam-street, Strand. 





SHAKSPEARE, 
WITH NOTES, SELECTED BY 
ALEXANDER CHALMERS, ESQ 
Handsomely 5 printed in . voles 8vo. with a Portrait, price 


ards, 
HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


accurately printed from the Text ot (he corrected C ‘opies, 


NEW EDITION, 





AZARA’S NATURAL HISTORY, 
Published this day, price 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated by a Map of Paraguay and Buenos Ayres. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE 


ATURAL HISTORY of ee QUADRU- 
PEDS of PARAGUAY and the RIV LA PLAT 
translated from the Spanish of DON FELIX Be AZARA, with 
a Memoir of oe Author, a Physical Sketch of the Country, and 
numerous 





s Not 
Ww. PRICEY AL HUNTER, Esq. F.G.S. Z.S. &c. 
” Member of the Geological Society p France. 

“ Azara’s re scriptions are not 

onl: accurate +3 masterly.” — Swai 
x de Azara a it "deux x excellents ouvrages sur 

lhistoire naturelle du Paragua: — 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; ‘Longmen, Orme, Brown, 


Green, & Longmans, London. 


TO EMIGRANTS, 
Third Thousand, with a Map, price Is. 
HREE YEARS’ PRACTICAL EX- 
PERIENCE of a SETTLER in NEW SOUTH WALES; 
being Extracts from Letters to his Friends in Edinburgh, from 
1334 to 1837. With a Preface by the Editor, and an Appendix, 
containing Notes and information for all classes of intending 
We are from the latest authorities and public Documents. 
e are emboldened to bring this useful little compilation 
into public notice, from our, acquaintance with the very re- 
sectable parent of the writer, and the conviction that every 
fact stated in the letters may be ye on as correct.....We 
beg to refer to the work from which we quote, for further par- 
ticulars of the pro: gress made by this active young Scotch settler, 
whose conduct affords an admirable example to be followed by 
intended omlerents. *—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 











Jo London: Nisbet & Co.; and 
R. Groombridge, ¢ © Hansenolian, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 
Under the Supetintondenee of the Society for the Diffusion of 


Useful Knowledge. 
On Monday, July 2, will be publi ished, 


_ PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXXV., 


Price 6d. 

Six Volumes of the Penny Magazine have been completed, and 
may be had spifermiy bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, except 
Volume 1, which is 6s. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, Part LX VI. price 13.6. 

Eleven Volumes are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, uni- 
fersaly bos bound in cloth, and may be obtained through every 

THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, Vol. IV. Part I., price 3s. 
Are-issue of the Penns ¢ Cyclopedia, in Half-volumes, has been 
undertaken, as by arrangement new Subscribers, by a 
moderate periodical outla » will be enabled to complete the 
7 k si with the E of the current Edition. 

A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH EM- 

RE. R. LLOCH. Second Edition, corrected 
and MRS Pare t tL ~~ 5s. 

The Work will be completed in Eight Parts, forming two 
thick closely-printed octavo Volumes 

London: Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


On Monday, July 2, will be published, 
HE QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part VII. 
price 5s. to be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, form- 
ing Four handsome Volumes. The First Volume has been com- 
ted, and may be had, bound in cloth, price 1/. 2s. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE BOOK OF 
GMON . PRAYER, with Original Notes, by the Rev. HENRY 
STEBBING, M Part X. price 2s, 6d. containing numerous 
Wood-eut fi ustrations. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Part XVII. price 2s. The Work is also published in Weekly 
agate, price 6d. eac 

The — Volume is published, handsomely bound in gett 
B.) t comes down to the end of the Reign 
Richakp I, and contains upwards of 500 Wood-cut Illus- 


THE PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS of the PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part V. price 2s., to be 
eaaleted | in Twenty Monthly Parts. The Portraits contained 
in Part V. are—Cromwell, Jeremy Taylor, Clarendon, Milton, 


THE “ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ANew Translation, by E. W. LANE, with numerous Wood-cut 
Illustrations, after Designs by W. HAR od wt. Part III. price 
%.6d. To be completed in Three Volum: 

THE JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. No. III. price 1s. 6d. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 











2mo. price 4s. 6d. in boards, 
AREWELL SERMONS, preached in the Parish 
Church of Sedgle 
By the Rev. CE ARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Be sasarseond St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author . 
1A Course of Sermons for the Year, 2nd edit. 
2 vols. 12mo. 
2. The First Series of Twenty Parochial Sermons, 
Bis containing Parochial Papers. 3rd edition. 


> = he Second Series of Twenty Parochial Ser- 
ofaqted to the Use of Families. With an Appendix, con- 
fining Helps for Family Devotion. 2nd edition. 12mo. 5s. 


4, The Third Series of Twenty Parochial pomnane. 
or particular Occasions.) 12mo. 5s, Gd, 


YIIM 





eh b: nine late GEORGE STEEVENS, Esq. and EDMOND 
MALONE, Esq. ; with Mr. Malone’ oh x ngs ; aSelec- 
tion of Explanatory and torical Notes, from the most emi- 
nent C a His! the Stage; and a Le of 
Shakspeare. By "the late ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A. 
Printed for Longman & Co.; W..T. Clarke; T. Cadeli ; 
John R ; J. Booth; J. Bohn Bald- 
win . Co. ; Hatchard & Son; Newman * bo: G. & F. 
Rivington ; ‘J._F. Setchel ; Hamilton & Co. , ¥4. Whit- 
aker & Co. ; Harding Lepai i it Co.; Allen *& Co. i 


Smith, Elder, & Co. ; Cowie, 


° Dowding; E 
Hodgson ; M. Doyle; J. H G. 


en & Co iy iy 
earne; J. Bain; Capes ; 
Rk. Mack aes & Geeves ; jj. Maynard; H. 





hn; T. Bumpus ; 
Washbourn ; J. ‘Templeman ; wis; jand r & Co. ; 
also, for J. Deighton, Can Garages W 3 son & Sons, York ; 


G. & J. Robinson, Lisrpent i Binek’ Stirling, Kenney, 
& Co., P. Brown, and Maclac. ett Edinburgh. 


Of whom may be had, an Octavo Edition, complete 
fe Ons Volume, with a Glossary and Portrait, price 12s. only, in 





OLLENDORFF’S METHOD OF LEARNING GERMAN. 
Just published, 8vo. price 2s. sewed. 
ERMAN WRITING SIMPLIFIED; 
or, the Art of Acquiring German Writing in Two Les- 
sons. Being the First Number of the New Method for Learnin 
to Read, Write, and Speak a Language in Six Months. Adapte 


to the German. 
y H. G, OLLENDORFF. 
Each copy will nA the signature of the author, and any imi- 


HE QUEEN.—Mr. Moon has the honour to 
announce that the he Enaroving from CHALON’S STATE 
PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY is now finished, by 8S. Cousins, 
Esq. A.R.A.—Applications for Proofs in the early state, must be 
poses By immediately to Mr. Moon, Her Majesty's Publisher in 
Ordinary, 20, Threadneedle-street, London. 


Just published, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each 
ALPY'S HISTORY = Ee GLAND, from the 
Reign of Gooeme Tl, II. 171 
By the Rev. T.S Ss, B. i. ~~ of f Peterborough, 
te Christian poate, at Cambridge, &c. &c. 

Uniform with the various octavo editions of lieme and Smol- 
lett, to which it forms a Continuation to the present time, and 
thus enables the possessors of those editions to render their 
libraries more perfect, by the addiion Nel a faithful record of an 
eventful period in the annals of Britai 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, M.A.; sold 4 H. Wix, Bridge-street. 


SIR WALT fee SCOTT’S MOST POPULAR POEMS, 
Pocket-size. The Suthes’ s Edition. 
rE ne WALTER Sco TRODUCTIONS and N 
LAY. MARMION. LADY of the LAKE 
oo OKEBY—LORD of the ISLES—HAROLD—TRIER- 
MAIN, &c., all printed in 24mo. and done up in cloth, silk, roan, 
and mnqrecee 5 orming convenient pocket-sizes of these cele- 
rate 
Reber: Cadell, » Biigtewh Ww bittaker & Co. London; and all 
Booksellers. om may be had, 


Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Mr. Lockhart, 7 vols. 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 

Scott’s Poetry, foolscap size, 12 vols. 

Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 


ROTECTION of the COMPLEXION, and 

the maintenance of a pure surface of the Skin, are amon, 

the valuable acquisitions attendant upon the use of GOWLAND’ 
sons TION as a TOILET requisite, where its elegance of prepara- 
tion and singularly refreshing properties are, at this season, 
found highly acceptable, and its claim to preference, in selec- 
tions made for these Lparpesrs, rests upon nearly a CEN NTURY 
of ee 45 ETY and efficacy. The popular work, * The 
Theory of Beauty,’ accompanies each genuine peckage. - 
LAND" 3 Or THON has the name and address of the Proprietor, 
ROBERT SHAW, 33, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, en- 
graved on the Government Stamp, withent : none can be 

genuine. Prices, 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d. ; quarts, 8s. 














tation of it, or we at counterfeit, will be instantly p 
ust ready, in one vol. 8 


NEW M METHOD for LEARNING toREAD, 
WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. 
Adapted to the ‘German. 
OLLENDORFF. 


By 

It will be observed -  h who wish to follow Mr. Ollen- 
dorff’s plan, that this will be the only English edition sanctioned 
by him. Mr. Ollendorff has been many months preparing it, as 
he deems a mere translation of his German work totally inade- 

uate forthe purposes of English instruction, and for the eluci- 

ation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Basil Hall, and other eminent Writers. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and Dulau & Co. Soho- 
square. 





With sy piegasines for July will be published, 
Price 2s. my 8vo.; or 5s. royal 8vo., Part VII. of 


HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. &c. &c, 
Containing the following Illustrations: 
Figure of Common Whitethroat. 
Nest of do. do. 
Figure of Lesser Whitethroat. 
Nest of do. do. 
Figure of Wood Warbler. 
Nest of do. do. 
Figure of Willow Warbler. 
Figure of Chiff Chaff. 
Figure of Dartford Warbler. 
Nest of do. do. 
Figure of Golden-crested Regulus, 
Figure of Fire-crested Regulus, 
Nest of do. do. 
Figure of Great Tit. 
Figure of Blue Tit. 
Figure of Crested Tit. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
ETON COLLEGE PRESS. 
The following Watts My te lately issued from the Eton Press, 
and may be had o: Williams, Eton College, Bucks, and 


186, Fleet-street, AN, from both which Places Gentleme n 
orks in every 





may be supplied with School Books, and W 
Branch of Literature, Wholesale or Retail. 
INDAR, Setecr Opes or, according to 
Boeckh’s Text, with an Argument speach Ode, and Notes 
in En giish,. _ Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. W. G,. 
COOKESLEY, M.A., one of the Assistant Masters of Eton 
School. a cloth boards. 5s. 
A few L. P. Copies, handsomely printed in royal 
8vo. 8s, 
Euripidis Cyclops, ex ed. Dindorfii, expurg. Royal 
8vo. cloth boards. 4s. 
Interleaved for the Lecture Room. 
Copies printed. 

Aristophanis Rane, textu fere ad Dindorfianum 
expresso, lectionibus tamen Porsoni et Elmsleii hic illic emen- 
dato, et in usum Juventutis expurgato. vo. sewed. | 2s. 

Eton Classical Casket. ‘Translations in Verse 
from the Greek and Latin Poets. No. I. 8vo. sewed. (To be 
continued periodically.) 1s. : 

re Cathedral Institutions Useless? A Practical 
Po to ine Question, addressed to W. E. Gladstone, Esq. 
M. 7 the e Rev. G. A. Selwyn, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Jambridge. 8vo. boards. 2s. 6d. 
2 3 Just published, . 

Six Views of Eton College, drawn on Stone, with 
an Illustrated Title-page of the Founder. Printed in Tints by 
Day ona jaghe. Size of each Plate l4in. by 11. In wrapper, 
price 12s. 


Catalogues of the ‘ Eton School Books’ may be 
had bel grees on application as above; printed ou Sheets for send- 


(A limited number of 











FOR THE HATR, 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL is universally 
admired and acknowledged to be the best and _ chea 
Article for nooreans the HAI IR; prevents it from falling oltor 
turning grey, and changes grey hair to its original colour, 
produces and restores HAIR, even at a late period of life, = 
it from SCUKP, and renders "the most harsh and dey Hair as 
soft as silk,curly, and glossy oe reserves it in Cur! and other decora- 
tive formation—unimpaire by the Summer's heat, violent exercise, 
or the relaxing tendencies of the Ball Room. To ‘CHILDRE Nit 
is invaluable, as it lays a foundation for a beautiful Head of Hair. 
CAUTION.—Ask for “ROW LAND's MAC ASE AR O L, and 
observe their Name and Address,in Red, on the Wrapper, thus, 
A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN 
Counter-signed ALEX. sa har AND: 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d. — pext price is 78., 10s. 6d., and 2ls, 


r bot 

Impostors call their, trash’ the CENU INE), and omit the “ &” 
in the mrenature, offering it for sale under the lure of being Cheap, 

Sold by the Proprietors as above, and by all respectable Per- 
fumers and Medicine Venders. 

CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC, 
UTLER’SCOMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations re- 
commended for making the Compound Decoction ofS Sarsaparilla, 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
half a pint of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally 
rescribed as an alterative in Scrofula, Seurvy, Eruptions of the 

Skin, and all Cutaneous Diseases; also has been found extremely 
useful in Chronic Rheumatism, and in Secondary Symptoms, 
and a remedy for the improper use of mercury. 

Prepared and sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, C! heapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London, and 20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, Edin- 
burgh; and (authentic ated by a fac-simile of his signature, ain 





his address engraved in the accompanying labels) may be pro- 
cured of | respectable Chemist and Druggist. Of whom may 
be obtained also * Butler's Alkaline Solution,’ which is fre- 


quently ordered by Physicians to be taken along with the De- 
coction of Sarsaparilla. 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE- GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, established upwards of Fifty Ye 
The Public are respectfully. invited to Bay “the Stock of 
elegant and novel Fancy Stained and Plate Glass at the above 
Establishment consisting of many fine Specimens of 


COOPER'S PATENT rt: ed AND STAINED 


which, by a speedy and effective process of manufacture, re- 
moves the prejudice long attached, on account of the expense, 
to this beautiful and enlivening decoration. 

A pane measuring 18 inches by 12 inches, opaque ground, with 
transparent scroll-work ornaments, costs only 6s. 4}d., or any 
size under 2} square feet, at 4s. 3d. per square foot. 

gaposust ure the prices of current sizes of Plate Glass for 

Sashes, &c. 





























In.}| 15In. 18 In. 20 In. 22 In. 25 In. 23 In. 
£.8s.d.);£8.d.;}£ 8.d.) £8. d.| £8. d.| £8. d. 
12 09 3 Ol 6 013 0 O14 6 01611 0 19 8 
16; 013 0 016 0; O18 6 1 010 147 18 0 
20; 01611 116 146 176 1ll 3 11 0 
25 128 1832 lll 3 1M 5 119 1 239 
30 1832 113 9 117 6 213,26 212 6 
3 lil 118 3 22 6 269 213 2 219 6 
38 115 7 229] 2 6| 212 3] 219 4 366 
Or any Sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot, 


THOMAS FOX, successor to Henry L. Cooper 
in the above Business, "respectfully informs the Nobility and 
Gentry who have so liberally patronized his predecessor for 
a long series of years, that he has on hand a large and elegant 
Stock of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY GOODS, consisting of 
Dining and Drawing-room Suites of the newest design, Ward- 
robes, Bedsteads, and highly-seasoned Bedding, made on his 
own Premises. In the manufacture of each artic “le the strictest 
attention has been paid to durability and effect, the most expe- 
rienced Artisans employed, and materials of the best = 
tion only used, ae _ ich the charges will be found extreme 
moderate. Cz Tournays, Cashmeres, Merino Damasks, 
Chintzes, Silks, Tabarets, &c. in every variety 

Carving, Gilding, and Interior Decorations of every descrip» 
tion, in the most modern styles. 
93, Bishopsgate-stree 


treet Within, London, 
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83, Cornhill. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


0. 6 of HOOD'S OWN, this da Beith te 
contains THE PORTRAIT OF MR. Hi with the 
Author’s Apology for not making & an {ittempt on his Own Li 
London Baily & 
ae oy By? THE BACKWOODS or CANADA. 
This day blished Bust b d cloth, 
Ix YEARS" in the BUSH; or, Extracts from 
the Journal of a Settler in Upper Canada, 1832—1838, 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; and 
Robert Edis, sentido 








e vol. 12mo. c! 
LLENDORFIS GERMAN" GRAMMAR, 
nslated from the FIFTH ORIGINAL French Edition, by 
Mr. BERTINGH AMP. 
ANDWRITING, stitched se: 
London : I B. ‘Bailliére, Bookseller, 219, I 
& Armstrong, B 


Sa. une in SPAIN. By Gipeaz VIVIAN, 
Esq. This Collection, consisting of 30 Views, and. as it 
contains many interesting Subjects never before published, 
render the Series of Works on Spain more complete. Price, 
half-bound morocco, 4/. 4s 

_, Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co., Her Majesty’s Publishers and 


ON 
n “stree ac. 
ae 5 











t published, price } 
EMOIRS “OF a PRISONER of STATE at 
SPIELBERG. 
LEXANDER ANDRYANE, 
Comp a4 in Captivity of C ant Confalonieri. 
‘Translated from the Original, by TTUNATO PRANDI. 
Hooper, 13, Pull Mall’ East. 
Just completed, in 7 vols. 3/. 15s. boards, 
HE LIFE a SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
y Mr. LOCKHAR 
Robert Cadell, Baluburth: John . and Whittaker & 
Co. London Of w whom may be had, 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, - vols. 


Now MA in Ne 8vo. 8s 
HE NORMANS IN ‘SICILY; 
or, NOTES OF 4 SOURNEY THROUGH SICILY; 
Chiefly illustrative of th -¥ Arch itecture and History of the 
that Island. 
Author of ‘ Notes of a Tour in Normandy.’ 
John Sorry Albemarle-street. 

Now ready. N I,, folio, containing 5 ORM. 15s. < 
LLUSTRATIONS of the NORMANS in 
being a SERIES of DRAWINGS of the SARA- 

CENIC. a PNRM Le wet emt Set that COUNTRY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street ; “Colnaghi & Co. Pall Mall East. 

In a few days, royal 8vo. 
THE REMAINS OF THE LATE 
ORD VISCOUNT ROYSTON, 
By the Re HENKY P EPYS. BD. Provendary of Wells. 
e Rev. 
4 hn Murray, Ay ay caine 
In a few a will ine geenes. w with many Illustrations, 
. clo’ 


HE HONEY BEE. ~d Epwarp Bevan, M.D. 
Anew giition, considerably extended, and carefully re- 
vised by tod 
Sohn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 4s. Part 
FLORA of SHROPSHIRE. 
Fell f th Botsni Pal Societe of Dae = - H Cc 
ellow of the Botanica! ety of Edin \o 
nding Member of the Worcestershire’ Natural "History 


by he "Work wil 


























e Fl ig Plants indigenous to 
ee ed on the pret pm Ait and wil com- 
pleted in t ree Parts. It is intended to publish the second on 
the ist of October, gad the a on the 24th of December next. 
ion: John Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row ; and John 
Davies, Shrewsbury. 
FRAMPTON ON LIFE ——— 
Just Rr rr in 8vo. price 1 
ACCOU f the MUTUAL LIFE 
7 ioe SoctE TY ; with Remarks on the Subject 
of Life ARTOEINOR 
By_AL' ON PeRAMP MPTON, Jun., M.D. Cantab. 
"Fellow ri the! Royal College ‘of Phy sicians, he. 
mith, Elder, & Co. rnbill. 
iam published, in Paes price 5s 
HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH considered in 
Bejation to UNITY and SCHISM. 
Late’ TOUR » by the same Author, in 18mo. rice 2. 
URS OF THOUGHT. 








pa. ey Tes | is really an astonishing work.”—Edinburg 
Dr. Ch halmers, in recommending this work to his class in the 
University of Edinburgh, characterized it as a production worthy 
of one of the first Essayists of the age. 
ams, & Co. London ; * William Innes, _Hainburgh. 
This day is published, in one vol. 12m 


OEMS on SEVERAL OCCASIONS. Dedi- 


cated to Sir William Rowen neem Astronomer Royal 


of Ireland. 
pel BSG MART SOOT a, ne 
es & Smi u lin ; I 
ve apes Si Booksellers. baie 0. Lon nicietiereter) 





h Christian 











UNIVERSAL PENNY POSTAGE, 


Just published, price 1s. 
ACTS and NS in Support of Mr. 


ROWLAND BILLS S PLAN fe UNIV 
mat by W ELAN f is oul NIVERSAL PENNY 

H. Hooper, 38, Pall all East; R. Spesuiiitien: Panyer-alley, 
Newgate-street. 


On the 3ist of JULY will be published, No. 

HERWOOD'’S MONTHLY MISCELLANY; 
FS pRagasine of of General Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, 
n and embellished with Two Steel Engravings, by 
Sire c ROWQUILL. It om contain Six Sheets of Letter- 

passe and its price will only be Is. 6d. 
* Advertisements, Books hee Review, Pipe to be noticed, 
Ren ., to be forwarded to the Publishers, Messrs. Sherw ‘ood, 
Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row ; Edinbu Bell & Bradfate; 3 
bm BegOW, | Griffin; Dublin, Cumming, aed eee & Son; Paris, 
jalignani. 


This day is published, price 2v. 6¢. Part XII. 
y IXOTE DE LA MANCHA, 
Arvis’s Translation, carefully r d 
with copious New Annotations ; nstrerea ne Rant undead 
Vignettes, designed by ‘Tony JoHannor. Splendidly printed 
in royal 8vo. to be completed in twenty Monthly Parts, form- 
ing three volumes. ‘The First and Second Volumes are ready 
price 16s. ——. ; 
don : J. J. Dubochet & Co. 75, oa Srend-ctrect. 
Of whom may be also 


The Illustrated Edition of Gil Blas, 








2 vols. cloth, 


Ui, 12s.; and all the FRENCH LLLUSTRATED EDITIONS, 





Pr No. 14, Pall Mall East. 


TALOGUES on onUN INIVERSALSA SALVATION, 
ms ics connected therewith. 
B DAVID T OM, Minister of Bolg-ctrect Chapel, Liverpool, 


ndon : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and George 
Liverpool. 





Just NY No. IL. roy] 8vo. price is. koa 

ERM > ROMANTIC and PIC. 

an TURESQUE. Tiigetented fre SAXON ings taken on the 
. th = 

historically and toate ly described. ed ITZERLAND; 


A TZ. 
Translated b y Miss HENNINGSEN. 
London: A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-strect, British Museum, 








In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
N AN GLE 3 S RAMBLES. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. F. Ls 
hor of ‘ ‘Givanings! in Natural H ry.’ 

“It is full of anecdote, of pleasant portraitures, of smooth 
sunny Goseriptions, of agreeable sketches and stories, referring 
to times past as well as present, and will long be a favourite 
with the lovers of literary rambles.’’"—Court Journal. 

readers are well souuaiated with Mr. Jesse, and the 
present wah is in his own pacuiinn and pleasant style ; there is 
the same love of nature, the same ¢ feeling, and the same 
variety of anecdote, told in his own lively manner.””—Literary 
azette. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 
R. COLBURN as Just PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
By the Authoress of ‘ The Diary of a Désennuyée.’ 3 vols. 


Il. 
TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS IN 1836. 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 
Author of‘ Travels i in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
—» 


THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 
ACOMPANION TO MR. — PENSIONERS.’ 
ols. 


THE PEDESTRIAN’S GUIDE THROUGH NORTH 


By G. J. BENNETT, Esq 
1 vol, 8vo. 18s. RAs with — "Etchings by A. Clint. 


Bs MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
the Author of ‘ Glances at Life.’ 2 vols. 
“ This mi reminds us (and this is no slender praise) of 
Charles Lamb.” — Quarterly Review. 


vi. 
THE ROSE-FANCIER’S MANUAL; 
Com rising an Account of the CULTURE and PROPAGA’ TION 
ROSES, witha Desorimive Catalogue of 2500 Varieties. 


In 1 vol. Seend, price ‘los. 6d. 


Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Most Gracious 
fajesty. 
Now rE apy, in 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the Queen, 


E BOOK OF THE COURT. 


THE ORIGIN, PECU AAR DUTIE ES, AND PRIVILEGES 
Of the several RANE yet Sapa ty one GENTRY, 


GREAT OFFICERS. oF B STATE ‘AND. ‘MEMBERS OF THE 
With an Satuodactealy ‘ee on ee State and Ceremonial, 
AN 


A FULL ACCOUNT oF be CORON ATION CEREMONY. 


TED TO FOR 
AN INDISPENSABLE. COMPANION TO" THE PEERAGE.” 
By W. MS, Esq. 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Or nary to Her Majesty.) 


ew Burlington-street, June 26. 


M® BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOMEWARD BOUND: or, THE CHASE. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of* The Pilot,’ * Red Rover,’ &c. 3'vols. (Now ready. 4 
“ An extremely spirited and — narrative.” —Lit. Gaz, 


MEM oIRS OF THE 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF HENRY THE FIFTH, 
As Prince of Wales and King. “ad England. 
By J. ENDELL TYLER, B. 
ted, by permi to the Queen's Hes Gracious Majesty. 
2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, 
Now first pm... by permission, from a Painting in Kensington 
Palace. (Now ready.) 
“4 work of great interest, and of the most praiseworthy and 
pains-taking research.’ 








Dedi 





Ill. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA, 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq, 
uthor of ‘The History of Music” &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with os (in a few days.) 
TRAVEL 


INCIDENTS. “or 
EGYPT, ARABIA PETREA, sD THE HOLY LAND, 


835 
By GEORGE ST EPHENS, Esa. (Just ready.) 
v. 
Capt. Marryat’s Novels for Six Shillings each ! 
Now ready, complete i - qne ‘volume, neatly bound, and embel- 
with Engravings, 
CAPT ‘AtN MARRYAT’S 
TALES OF A PACHA, ror SIX SHILLINGS. 
THE FOLLOWING 
Are: now included in this Edition, any of which may be had 
ope arate) . each Novel complete i in one volume, price 6s. 


PE’ TER ‘ KING’S OW 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN RASY. And. JAPHET IN SEARCH 
NEWTON FORSTE OF A FATHER. 
JACOB PAITHE UL. 
BE FOLLOWED BY 
RATTLIN THE REEFER, &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. price 15s, 
HE MISFORTUNES of the DAUPHIN; 
followed by some Documents in support of the Facts 4 
ined by the Funee. we aSupplement eee i‘ ted from the 
ne e Hon. an v vA 
Calverton’ Bucks. E Reta a 
ames Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


Just Wyre foolscap 8vo. price 3s. cloth lettered, 
PIRITUAL FRAGMENTS, selected from the 
WORKS of the Rev. WILLIAM LAW, M.A. 
Author of * A Serious Call,’ &c. 
With 5 brief Memoir of his. Life. 
MARY ANN KELT 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Marintiane, 


Just ready, Sbeqizated q by Demenses i uniform with 
0. 


HE EXPERIMENTAL. ‘PHILOSOPHER, 
Aye MULLINGER HIGGINS, 

Author of‘ The Earth,’ late Professor of Natural Philosophy at 

Guy's Hospital, and’ Honorary Member of various Literary 


Institutions. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. se 


‘THE STATE of the SCIENCE of. POLITICAL 
ECONOMY INVESTIGATED; wherein is shown the de 
fective Character of the Arguments which have hitherto been 
advanced for elucieaty the Laws of the reormation of Wealth, 
LLIAM ATKINSON 
A Member. oF the Statistical Socrety of London. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. bound in cloth, 
=e’ to the READING of ae BIBLE 
y BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS 
of Socal 8 2 Coll e, Cambri e; Curate of St. Tae “Waltham. 
stow; and Ai ‘Author of ‘Sunday Exercises on the Morning and 
Evening Services of the Church.’ 
Printed for ~& FP, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
waterloonace ail ae ll. 

















in 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 


UEEN. “BERENGARIA'S COURTESY, 


‘THER POEMS. 
2 Th By i EADY Oot parr WORTLEY. ‘ 
een en graciously pleased t 

- ee - a abeve | work be dedicated to Her Majest a 

(As but few ‘Gnples are printing, early orders should 3 given to 
eaten Shen oe ochsellers- a 

J. Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King iam-street, City; 

J. Hatchard & § Son, 187, Piccadilly. a 


Just wee with upwards of 100 Wood Illustra 
—_ 10s. 6d, cloth lettered, as 


practical and EXPERIMENTAL 


CHEMIS 
Adapted t to Arts ~{ Bi sntectures. 
MITSCHERLICH, 
Professor of C emistry st me : University of Berlin. 
Translated from & e Firs n_ of his Compendium, 
N LOVE. HAMMICK, M.D. 
One of the Radetitte. ow of the Call Fellows of the University of 
Oxford, y Fellow of og ‘oll legs of Physicians, &c. 
by per Ds Dr. Faraday, Professor of 


Che 
Whittaker & Co. _ Maria-lane. 
PELs g ublished, roy. 4to. price 6s. 6d. ; imperial 4to. 12s, 6d, 


RATIONS of ORNITHOLOGY, No.4. 
= Sir W, JARDINE, ‘Bart., and Mr. SELBY. 

This work, having for its object the delineation of new and 
interestin Species, contains, in each Number, six poset 
coloured Plates, with copious Descriptions. The volume will 
completed ! in ent or nine Numbers. 

S. Highley, Fleet-street, London: ™. H. Lizars, Edin- 
burgh ; and W. "Oar jun. & Co. Dublin 


WOOD ON RAIL-ROADS, THIRD EDITION. 
This day is published, Third Edition, very greatly enlarged, 
with Thirteen large Plates (several of which are new, and 
A have been re-drawn -_: Spy ved,) and several new 
code LOTT One Guin rs in cloth, 


A CAL “TREAT ISE on RAIL 

Rag pe INTERIOR on in ate 
neral ; containing numerous Experiments on the Powers of 
improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the com 
Cost of Conveyance on Canals, OD Gall and Turnpike Roads. 

HO Colliery Viewer. 
em. Inst. a "Eng. &e. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. 


sIR wpe PARNELL ON ROADS—SECOND EDIT. 
This da: oF ublished, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, with 
Nene RE lates (two of which are new), 21s. cloth lettered, 
TISE on ROADS, wherein the prin- 
Fag on —— Roads should be made, are explained and 
illustrated by the ape, spociiontiogs, ~ 7, em use 
of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhe 
By the Right He Hon. SR HENRY PARNE LL, Bart. 
Mem. Inst. Civ. Eng. Lond. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


WEALTH OF NATIONS—M‘CULLOCH’S EDITION. 
This day is published, price One Guinea, in one large and beau 
tifully-printed volume, with Two Portraits, a New Edition, 
corre ae throughout and greatly enlarged, 
N INQUIRY into the NATURE and 
CAUSES of the WEALTH of NATIONS. 
By ADAM SMI‘ L.L.D. 
With a Life of the Author, an Introdu uctory Discourse, Notes, 
and Sup plemental Ds Dvertations, by 
aa®,©: Black and W. Tae ambos Lk; Longman & Co. 





























London: James Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery 
‘HEN/EUM ORrick, 


Published every Saturday, at the A’ 

M4, Welli orth, Strand. by. JouHNn FRANCIS; 
and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. — 
for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell Bradfute, Edinbure 

D, Campbell, Glasgow ; for IRELAND, J, Dublin. 
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